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FROM THE 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 



The following compilation has long been withheld 
from the public^ in the hope that some person more 
competent than myself would undertake the work ; but, 
disappointed in that expectation, and finding that no 
time should be lost in Jurnishing the Irish student, I 
hasten to put it forth. 

Lei it not be obfected, that lam not acquainted with 
the Irish as a colloquial, but only as a written, Ian- 
guage ; 1 allow it; but I have not advanced a single 
rule except upon the best admitted cmthorities ; and have 
decided, in cases of doubt, upon the evidence of a mor- 
jority of the most approved. I have compared Molloj/s, 
ValUmcejfs, Neibon's, Hallida^Sy O'Brien's, and 
O'Reilly's grammars ; and not neglected others. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



I HAYS for a long time withheld the publishing qf a 
second edition of this work, although it has been sought 
Jbr by many, by the same reason which made me slow 
in editing the first. I knew also that it had been «6- 
verely criticisedy and I was unwilling to undertake a 
controversy. On reading, however, the very illiberal 
comment to which I allude, I only drew from it the 
greater confidence; and adopting some of its hints, Jbr 
which I thank the author, J determined on a reprint. 
I must remind the public that I am not to be considered 
as an author, but only a compiler; but J know that I 
would be an injudicious one, were I to give up the 
authorities upon which I have hitherto relied, to that 
of the very reprehensible comment which J have men- 
tioned. 



IRISH GRAMMAR. 



PART I. 



LETTERS. 
T%eir Pronunciation and Orthography. 

The Modem Irish Alphabet consists of 18 letters. 





Name & Form. 




A 


SI 


A 


iL\ln) 


B 


B 


b 


Beic 


C 


C 


C 


Coll 


D 


4) 


t> 


4)ttiji 


E 


e 


e 


e^t^ 


F 


V 


V 


Te^jit) 


G 


3 


s 


OOjtc 


I 


) 


1 


)o3^ 
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i 


I 


Uir 
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«t) 


n) 


«OttlP 


N • 


N 


t) 


Nttio 
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P 


? 


Peic 


R 


K 


n 


Ktiir 


S 


S 


r 


Sqll 


T 


r 


c 


'Ce^tye 


U 


tt 


u 


^fi 


H 


V 


b 


^AC 



It yn31 appear in the sequel how the powers of the 
letters V, w, and Y, are expressed in Irish. C has 
always the pronunciation of K ; and X is expressed by 
Cf 9 as £cf obi»f, Exodus. 



Contractions in common use. 



\ 



S for eA. 


^ for ut. 


4 for At It. 


S for 5AD. 


1 — Asuf. 


.1. — eA6o!). 


V — DO. 


S — 5*^ 


f — cc. 


4— AI»- 

A 


A Al). 





The VOWELS are five, viz. three broad, a, o, u, often 
used promiscuously in ancient manuscripts ; and two 
slender, e and f. 

The following are the sounds of the vowels ; and 
note, that there is but one accent in Irish, to wit, that 
drawn up from left to right, as b^f ; and it always de- 
notes a long syllable : it is called, n^e fAbA. 

Pronunciation. Example. 

A — 1. Long and .broad, as in war; — b^i), white. 

2. Long and slender, like t in 

Jme; — Ab^ftc, horn. 

3. Short and broad, as in war^ 

rant ; — rn^jtc, beef. 

4. Short and slender, as in cfin; — bft^c, a garment. 

5. Short and obscure, as inyk-lcotb^TifA, neigh- 

neral; y bour. 

6. At the end of words, and be- 

fore 6, it has a peculiar 
sound, like oo in ctichoo ; — pe^cAS, sin., 
E — 1. Long, as in there; — |t$, the moon. 

2. Short, as in egg ; — pel, strife. 

3. Short and obscure, like the 

feminine e in French po- 
etry, or as in broken; — ^f lUce, folded. 
I — 1. Long, as ee in /eel; — jn?, butter. 

2. Short, as iapin; — ^i)^f, an island. 

O — 1. Long, as in store ; — mdft, great. 

2. Short, as « in buck ; — ]*coc, a trumpet. 

U — 1. "Long, as in rule; — cu, a hound. 

2. Shor^ as in put ; — neb, the breast. 

It is to be observed of v/9we]«r- 

1st* That there are no quiescwt vowels at, the end 
of words, as in Enfflishs ^9* ^ne. 2dly, That no 
vowels are ever doubled in the .same syllable, a^in poor. 
And 3dly. That there are never two distinct syllables 
made out of vowels following one another ; but diph- 
thoi^ and triphthongs always form one syllable, 
tbouglrtihe several vowels may be beard in the pronun- 
ciation. 



The coKSOKANT^ are either immutable), as /» n^ and r s 
or mutable, SLsby c, dj J^ g^ m, p, 8,'and t; 9o caUedf 
because that, by placing ov^r them a jnaark of a^pbatiioD^ 
they either lose their primitive sound, or lire altogether 
suppressed in pronunciation. ' T%e letters thus-pri^tofl 
are said to be mortified^ and the c^ang^ thus expressed 
marks some of the most material infteeti^ns oi tht noun^ 
and verbs. This is' indeed a peculiarity in the Iriib 
language, amon^ European tongues, that requires the 
particiuar atte^Upn :o£ tiie reader; ^bo^ if aeqiuuoted 
mth the Hebrew^ wiU perceive ao^ietbifiganalagoii? to 
it^ in the effect which t^e dag^ch poitit has npoiji some 
of. tiie letter^ in that W^gt^ag^* Wben the Irish is 
printed in the Roman letters,, the efi^.ct:Qf t$ie {joint is 
expressed by the addition ^f an ?l. ;This^eatlyL$«nds 
to confound learners^ whoy when, taught the- pfow^r ^ 
hj in Irish bocdgsi printed ii^ Bjon^l^nebaracterK will- have 
to unlearn this, when they ct)m0 to rea(d EogHflh booing i^ 
the same letter* Thus they will b^told, that th'(ia Irish) 
is to be a mere aspirate;, but^ when they learn to read 
English, they finditn^ust be strongly 9Qund<^ ; and^ 
what adds to the confu$ion, very much, in Uie sapEie 
manner as they were told to pronqui^ee the simple if 
when learning to read the irish. Thet^cnnt r^niedtes 
this evil; and therefore Neilspn^ althon^ be published 
his Grammar in Roman character, had dotted letters 
cast for his purpose. 

We shall nrst treat of the mutablet^.-^^, jT, Jf, aind 
P, unaspirated, are pronounced as in English. 

b is like either the English tc; or t; ; it is to be observed, 
that the difference of the broader or more slender 
sound of b, forms one provincial difference in the pror 
nunciation of Irish. O' Brien's rules for the pronuncia- 
tion of 6 are thus ;^ — At the beginning of words, when 
followed by a slender vawel,. and ithen it termiigiates a 
word, it is usually sounded v i hut, in cases where it is 
connected with a broad ?^owel, he says *Hher^ is no 
certain standard T . neitiber does ther^ eeem t^be any 
fixed rule for its pronuniciation< in the ouddle of words. 

Cis always as K* ■ 

c has a guttural sound, which has nothin£[ analogious 
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to it in the English tongue, but is quite similar to that 
of the Greek ;^ and Spanish X There are two varie- 
ties of this sound ; 1 • At the beginning and end of words, 
when followed or succeeded by a broad vowel, or used 
in the middle of words in connection with one, it has 
a sound like gh in the word Umgh^ strongly pressed out 
through the throat. 2. When thus connected with a 
slender vowel, its sound is only that of a very strong 
aspiration. 

D has twct sounds : 1. Like d in Italian, or th in therej 
but with a greater emphasis— -the other like ihedm 
French^ more light and liquid, but similar to the former. 
It seems that the length of the following syllable influ- 
ence the choice of sound. 

6 is the Irish Y. If followed by a broad vowel at 
the be^ning of a word, it has a pronunciation to which 
there is nothing similar in the English language ; it is 
then guttural, and like the German Y, and may be ex- 
pressed by a strong forcing of this letter. 2. In the 
beginninff of a word, and before a slender vowel, or in 
die middle of a word followed by any vowel, it is simply 
Y, And 3. whenever it is followed by a consonant, or 
terminates a word, it is eitiier silent, or weakly aspira- 
ted. This letter at the end of a word, (not a monosyl- 
lable,) gives to the preceding vowel, if a broad one, a 
pronunciation like oo* 

'p becomes quiescent ; it is never used but at the be- 
ginning of words, or as the initial of the second part of 
compounds. 

G is always pronounced as in gcM, never as in gin. 

§ is liable to the same rules as 6, only that at the end 
of words it is always silent. 

ti) is liable to pretty much the same rules as b. Dr. 
O'Brien in Ins Dictionary, (remarks on M.) says, ** that 
the vowel or vowels which precede 6 are pronounced 
with a stronger, clearer, and more open expiration dian 
those which pi*ecede nf* — ^we must allow for provincial 
varieties. O'Brien the Grammarian says, *< that pre- 
ceding a slender vowel in any part (tf a word, or termi- 
nating a word, rb is always sounded as t^." ( Grammar. J 

p, always as an JFl 



Sy ^ in soUi and also as sh. It is perluq^s impossible 
to give any fixed rule for the use of tibiese; but the 
latter pronunciation is most coitoiony. where s is pre- 
ceded, or followed by a slender vowej, or when it ter- 
minates a w<>rd« * 

f is always as an A. 

T is always sounded as th in thick^ but. of ten some* 
whattWcker, as if it were greced^ by ad. When 
aspirated it is pronounced as A. ' ^ 

The immutable consonants, 4 ^9 and r, never suffer 
change from aspiration, or eelipsis. 

Lj however, has two sounds, simple and liquid : the 
first as in the English word leap ; the second like the 
last / in mt7/ia7}« 

NhsL8 also two sounds; 1st. Like, n in never ; the 
sepond like n in news. ' . 

JB has likewise two sounds; the first like r in road; 
the second like r in clarion. The single r " is formed 
by slightly touching the sound of ce, before as well as 
after flie r." — Netlson, 

We come now to the consideration of compound 
letters, as I. Vowels, which are either.!, diphthongs, 
or 2, triphthongs; and II. Consonants, which are 
either 1, doubled, or 2, joined to others. 

The diphthongs are 13 in number, and the triph- 
thongs 5 : of these the following diphthongs, and all 
the triphthongs, are always long; and in printing or 
writing them the accent may be omitted — 

Ae, Ao, eu, ]Af & ua; O'Reilly adds, eo & ]u. 

The elamples are chiefly from O'Brien's Gram- 
mar, and Lynch — authorities relied on by O'Reilly. 

Pronunciation. Example. 

1 • AC, a^ays long, . as ay in «ay<;~--5Ael, Irish. 

2. A|, long, as aw ; — c^]% rumour. 

short, as e in err ; — SAIMtP) I call. 

3. AO, always long, as ea in bear; — »cAdrf), beautiful. ' 

4. e4^ long, as a in care;' — rn)6A|i,ablackberry. 

shorty as a in art ; -^^e Apt, right. 

A 2 
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Prammeiaiiim. Example, 

eik short, 9jr emleg; — be aj, little, 

obscure, Cke the femmine 
e m French j^oetry ; — ^ff i)$6,stretchiDgout. 

5. t\ long, as m feign ; — d&i|tc, alms. 

short, as e m egg; — iieic, sell. 

6. eo long, as eo myeonum; — ce6l, a song. 

short, like y(m in young; — beoc,drink. O^Brien. 

According to Halliday, there are but six instances 
in use, in which this short pronunciation is used. 

7. en always long, as a^ in 

mayor ; — ^n)eu|t, a finger. 

8. }^ always lon^, as eeiapeer; — ^5|ttAi), the sun. 

9. -10 long, Si3eeuikeen; — V^^rJi wine. 

short, as t in hiss ; — ^If or, a fort. 

10. IV long, as ew in/ew ; ^ — ^p^a, worthy. 

diort, as the French ^ in 
feu, but shorter ; — ^plfttc, rain. 

1 1 . ot long, and stress on o, as 

oe in sloe ; — cd| ti^ just* 

long, and stress on t, as i 

in mile ; --^o^Uce, woods, 

long, as 66 in bee ; — c|tof6e, heart, 

short, as ea in thready and 

not common ; — opej teacher. 

12. VA always long, as 00 inpoor; — |MiA]t, cold. 

13. itf , long, as two syllables ; 

f)ronounced as soo^il; — f a^l, the eye. 
ong, as uee in queen ; — ^bu^Se, yellow, 
short, as ui in quiU; — fr}\y the blood. 

It is to be observed of these pronunciations that 
some of them are not common ; and others, as of in 
cofllce, are asserted to be provincialisms. 

The five triphthongs all end in t, and are often used 
to express the genitives, and other inflexions, of words 
in which diphthongs occur. 

1. A0|, like ee in queen; — CAOf^, tender. 

2* eof, like two syllables, with the 

force on o^ and the i short ; — -^o^d, ( Owen^) John^ 



Pronunciation* Example. 

3. fA^^aseainyear, withakindof ) ^A^|tce^T)t^, the pole 

force on both «*s. f^^tfeow^ ) . of the head. 

4. ]r]i 13te the pronunciation of^ 

..tte injueli with the force 
' onti, andthe latter t gently 
sounded ; — C|tt|i), meek. 

5. uAt? with a sound of all the 

vowels ; the r as 00, and the 
force on it; the others very 
quickj^.as 65 — S — ge ; — tt^lS* graveSr 

I. Consonants doubled are cc, pp^ and tt ; they are 
used only at the beginning of words, and pronounced 
respectively as g^ b^ and d. 

The double sound of I and n is formed, as Mr. Neil- 
son well remo^rks, (p. 141,) ^^by placing the ton^e to 
press on the upper fore-teeth and the gums, whde the 
point is perceptible between the teeth — the only differ- 
ence is, that the aspiration to / is guttural, and to n 
nasal." The latter is like the gn in the French Seig* 
neur. 

The sound of rr is peculiar, and cannot be explained 
by writing. Mr. Lynch gave tba writer the following 
rule — ^^primum lemgatunif secundum aspiratumJ* 

II. Consonants joined together; these ^are of two 
kinds — 1. such as influence each other in the manner 
called Eclipsis ; 2. such as do not. 

1. Eclipsis is of most important consideration in the 
study of uie Irish language, as by it, and by the as^ 
piration of initial letters, of which we have already 
treated, the inflexions of verbs and nouns are chiefly 
marked. It is when the leading consonant of any word 
is made to become entirely mute, or much altered in 
its.souiMl, by having another consonant prefixed. 

AU me mutables, except m, are subject to eclipsis ; 
the immutables cannot be eclipsed. And a Consonant, 
to be eclipsed, must be followed by a vowel, by l^ or r, 
or by 8 before an /, n, or r. 



m 

g 
n 

b 

n 

b 

t 

d 



OQ 

o 
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Is to be prononnoed 

b thus, ATI it)b|tot), oup sorrow ; — a|i n}\iot). 

c Aft scuA^tic, our visit ; — a^i juahic. 

d A|t Db\fl> our desire ; — A]t i)"^!. 

f Aft bf xfl, our blood ; — Afi ba^l. 

g A|t DSUAff, our danger ; — A]i puAtf. 

p ... ■ Aft bp^^fbe, our child ; — a|i b^tf^^* 

8 Ai) cf Iac, the rod ; — ^t) cIac. 

t A]t bcfft, our country ; — Afibftt. 



It is to be particularly remembered, that the eclip- 
sing letters are added to the comipencement of each 
word; so that, in looking in the Dictionary for tb^se 
several terms, we shall find them there under the se- 
cond letter : thus look for scuAtiit under C. From 
this it is clear, that, although the eclipsed letter be 
omitted in pronunciation, it must not be so in writing ; 
no more than, we can omit k in writing the word knot. 
JP is 'said by VaUancey to be eclipsed by m, d, and 
t ; but he confounds with eclipsing certain casies, in 
which the possessive pronouns ti)Oj bo, and'co, for bOj 
are united with the following noun : in such cases apos- 
trophes should in propriety have been used, as b'^eAjt^, 
for bo feA]t5, thme anger. There is a peculiarity m 
the eclipsing of fhy a 6, which is, that if it be followed 
by a broad vowel, the b becomes mutable and is 
sounded as v or tr ; thus in the instance adduced of 
b^uil pronounced 'btt]l. 

The pronunciation of n^ is very peculiar, and not 
to be described by a strict analogy : it is to be uttered 
with a nasal catch, like ii^ in longing^ but much strong- 
er ; and never as if vn*itten thus, fungus* 

S does not suffer eclipsis, except when followed hj a 
vowel, or by /, n, or r, and preceded by the article 
an. — O^Reitty. 

A list of cases in which eclipsis takes place, as well 
as those where aspiration occurs, shalt be given here- 
after; and, note, the same circumstances which' ri&- 
Siuire eclipsis in consonants, require the use of n b6- 
ore vowels. — (yReiUy. 



2. Consonants joined together in the samef word, 
where eclipsis does not operate. 

gn has a peculiar sound, rather nasal ; and as if a 
very slender e, or the sheva, as in Hebrew, were pro- 
nounced between them. 

bl as U, as coblA6, sleep— pronounced coUa^. 

Iq as II, as coIq^;, flesh — colU. 

bi) is pronounced as t)i), as cgbi)A, the same— caqi)^, 
with the peculiar pronunciation of do explained in p. 7. 

In many cases the slight sound of e, of which we 
have spoken, is frequency heard between other con- 
sonants, when they occur united in the same word. 

I must observe, that, in treating of pronunciation, 
I have advanced nothing but on the best admitted au- 
thorities. 



Exercisesj principaily jbr the pranunciiitian of the 
aspiratedy liquid^ and double consonants ; extracted 
literatim from Patrick LyncKs nf^o^t-o^beAf . 



A> COf , 
A b|tAC, 

A 6an, 

A Ti)A]tCj 

A goric, 

Arm, 

A full, 
A Cf |t, 



Meaning. 

his foot ; 
his cover ; 
his fort ; 
his beef; 
his garden ; 
O mani 
liis kiss; 
his eye ; 
his land ; 



Pronunciation. 

a chuss. 
a vrath. 
ayhoon. 
avdrth. 
ayhurth. 
a irr t 
ajbag. 
a hoo-'il. 
a hee-ir. 



Uri), hand; 
oe^ftc, force; 
WS, akmg; 



LIQUIDS. 

Femin. 
A lAti), her hand ; 
A peA|tc, her force ; 
A |i]$, her kmg ; 



cc as ?;, as a|i cceAfic, 



i: 



pp as b, as a|i ppftAiu, 
cc as b, as Ap cce^pe, 
vs nasal, as Ap i)3|tAto, 



our right; 
our need ; 
our fire ; 
our hate; 



Pronunciation, 
alt hauv. 
ann ydrth. 
arrhee. 

ar girth, 
or brato-in. 
ar dinne. 
ar-^ngrauyin. 
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^^f^! of ntare difficult or 
nunciationy from, the sdme^ 



- 


Meaning* 


Pronunciation, 


A6A|tC) 


born, 


eyesore* 


A5A16, 


face. 


eye. 


AbftA69 


adore. 


eyeru. 


ATI) At D, 


nver, 


avvuin. 


AbbAfty 


cause, 


awwr. 


bogA, 


' a bow, ' 


how. 


bat6eAi9y 


property, 


buee^an. 


CAbAm, 


succour. 


cotvair. , 


V^i^]h 


tp get. 


fowilL 


fOlcA, 


cdvermg. 


fidUtccha^ 


5AbA, 


smith. 


gow. 


5iutt)uir, 

lobAjt, 


fir-tree, 


gee-ooish. 


leper. 


llowvar. 


O^tieAtnOACf 


fitting, 


errurmch. 


|lAti)A|l, 


fat^ 


rauwari 


fAii)ltt3A6, 


pattern, 


satovioo. 


CAt6bfe, 


apparition. 


thoevshey. 


bAlb, 


stuttering, 


balluv. 


ceAlj, 


a sting, 


kallag. 


bojlb, 


sorrow, 


dottiv. 


FeAns, 


anger. 


farrag* 


retlb, 


possession. 


sheUiv. 


r^^fsj 


mild, 


shalhig. 


bA|6eA<SAfACy 


thankful. 


baechassach. 


cotti)-ti)eAfa5A6^ 


comparison. 


cowdssoo. 


3i)toti)-eACCAC, 
UeceAtnu]!, 


feat-performing. 


gneeoveightach. 


daily. 


laehoO'iL 
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PART 11. 
WORDS, OR PARTS OF SPEECH. 



I SHALL adopt Mr, O'Reilly's division of theparts 
ot speech into ten, in preference to that of Mr. O'Brien, 
who does not separate the adjective from &e noun ; or 
that of Mr. HaUiday, who omits the participle. Tliey 
are the Article, Kouh Substantive; Noun Adjective, 
Pronoun, Verb, Participle, Adverb, Conjunction, 
Preposition, a!nd Interjection. 

Of ih^ ARTICLE. 

There is but one Article, a^, which si^gnifies the : 
it has but one variation, i^a, whidi occurs ui the geni- 
tive case singular of the femimne gender, and in All 
ihedLses of t£e plural — i) is added in me genitive plural, 
when tbe noun commences with a vowel, or with the in- 
fluenced letters, b or 5 ; but the i) in this case more 
prbperly belongs to the noun. It is thus declined — 

Singular. Phtral. 

Nam. the— AD«....«.« ....•.••..• da* 

Gen» of the — Masc ai). Fern, da, qa. 
ijQt* to tneo—^D*.. •••.••. ••«««»b*««..« D'^* 

In dative and ablative cases, when following the pre- 
positions bo to^ yto under^ ua and o Jramt suid some 
others ending with vowels, ad unites with'tiie preposi- 
ticm, and the a is omitted— ^x. bo'D> rA'D,'and o'p, for 
bo AD, ttA AD, and o ad ; but in such cases an apostrophe 
should properly be written or printed. 

Of NOUNS SUBStAiftiVE. 



To Nouns belong number, gender, case, and de- 
clension. There are but two numbers in Irish, singular 
andpliiral; but two genders, nwseiiline and f eminme ; 
and si^ 6toe8, the NominatiTe^ OenitivB^ Dative, 
Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 
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Declension shows forth the chanffes which nouns un- 
dergo in their several varieties of number and case. 
There is nothing in which modem Irish Grammarians 
differ so much, and so materially, as in the declension 
of nouns : some of them, forgetting the great antiquity 
and eastern character of the language, have endea- 
voured to cramp it to the mould of European rules. 
A Grammarian should not, indeed, pass by the influence 
which these must naturally have upon the Irish tongue, 
through the use of it by persons who are in continual 
contact with others, wnose language was constructed 
on a different principle ; but, accordmg to the system of 
O'Brien, adopted by O'Reilly, and most others, we must 
look for the inflexions of nouns chiefly to the beginning 
of the words, while we must not neglect their termina- 
tions. Acting upon this principle, it matters not whe- 
ther, with O'Brien, I make the number of declensions 
to be three ; or with O'Reilly, four ; as his first and se- 
cond are but sub-divisions of O'Brien's first. O'Reilly's 
division is perhaps preferable : and I shall follow it, 
because it induces fewer exceptions to general rules. 

Respecting the formation of the cases of regular 
nouns, I must premise, that the Nominative and Ac- 
cusative, in both Substantives and Adjectives, are 
always the same ; so are the Dative and Ablative — I 
shall not, therefore, from henceforth, always notice the 
Accusative or Ablative cases, in speaking of the rules, 
or exhibiting the declensions, of either species of Nouns. 
The Vocative of mascuHne nouns is generally like the 
Nominative, and the Vocative of Feminine sometimes 
like the Nominative. The Nominative Plural is gen- 
erally the same with the Genitive Singular ; and the 
Genitive Plural with the Nominative Singular. The 
first part of this rule will be found to agree with many 
other languages, for instance, in the Latin, libriy &c. 

The first declension of Substantives is of Feminine 
Nouns, co mmenc ing with vowels; the Genitive re- 
ouires A to be prefixed ; so do all the other cases of the 
Plural, except, the Genitive, which requires an n after 
the article. 
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£a;a»tpfe— -Of3, *a virgin. 

Sing. Plur. 

Norn, AD o^J, the virgin. Nom* t)^ boj^) the virgins. 

Gen. DA boije, of the virgin. Gen* da doJ, of the virgins, 

2)a^. bo'D orbo ADO]5, to DaL bo p^ b^SA^b, to the 

the virgin. virgins. 

2d Decl. Masculine Nouns b eginni ng with vowels. 
The nom. and accusative singular require t to be 
prefixed. The genitive singular does not require an 
h. The plural is as in the fest declension. 

Example — ^]Af5, *afish. 
Sinff. Plur. 

Nom, AD c) Af 5y the fish. Nom. da b&lfc^bl ^r^^^' the 

fishes. 
Gen, AD ^ifc. Gen, da di^T^^* 

Dat. bo\ or bo ad t^fS- JOcLt. bo da bl^^fCA^b, bl ^fCA. 

The gender, then, of a noun beginning with a vowel 
is easily ascertained in the singular number ; for, if t 
be prefixed to the nominative or accusative, or h 
omitted from the genitive, it is masculine. 

3d Decl. Feminine Nouns be ginnm g with consonants. 

In this declension the initiat letter of gen. sing, 
never suffers variation, but all mutable consonants, 
(except dj s, . and t,) if the article be used, must be 
aspirated in the other cases of the sing. In the plural 
there is no change, except in the gen. which must be 
eclipsed if commenciim: with a consonant that can 
suTOr eclipsis, unless it be an s. Some grammarians 
eclipse the dative; and O'Reilly, by his example, 
which is that used here, allows that it may be some- 
times expressed by eclipsis, sometimes by aspiration. 

Example — coUfDy a dove. 
Sinff. Plur. 

Nom. Ad coUtDy the dove. jVoni.DAcolAttDe9orcolArD4^* 
Oen.DAColAttne,orcolATDA-Gen. da 5coIatd* 
Dat, bo^D coIatD) scoUtDy Dt^.. bo da colAtD^^b* 
colAfiDe. 

* The addition of the article changes the meaning from a to 
Uie^ from indefinite to definite. 

B 
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If the noan faegin with s^ followed by a vowel, or 
by If n, or r, it must be eclipsed instead of aspirated, by 
having t prefixed to all the eases of the sing, esu^pt 
iiie gen. and vocative. 

Example — ^frjl, an eye 

Nom. AT) ci'viV, the^ye. 
Gen. DA f u]U 
Dat. bo'i) tff^l. 

4th Decl. Masculine Nouns beginnii^ with consonants. 

In this, the inilial letter of fte gen. sing, if a mu- 
table consonant must be aspirated, except it be an «, 
followed by a vowel, or by /, n, or r. The dative sing, 
must be aspirated or eclipsed. The gen. plur. must 
be eclipsed, and the vocatives aspirated^ The other 
cases suffer no change. 

X> and z sometimes afford anexc^ption, asJD^A God, 
gen. De. 

Example — c|tA9, a tree. 
Sing, Plur. 

Norn. Ai) c]tA9, the tree. Nam. i)a tf\iA)^. 
Gen. At) c]tA^9. Gen. qa SPftAp. 

JDat. bo'i)5C|tA90rcTtA9.2)a^. bo pa qiAQAfK — c]ia9A. 

Nouns of this declension, foegiiming widi «, and fol- 
lowed by a vowel, or by /, n, or r, reqitire t to be pre- 
fixed in the genitive, dative, and ablative singidar. 

Immutable 'consonants isuffer no imtial changes; but, 
if the nouns with which they commence be lenunine, 
they are marked by a broader, or double, pronunciation 
alter the article. 

The inflexions of nouns are I. often connected w^ 
changes in the -vowels contained in them; tiiese be- 
come more attenuated than in the nom. case0, or the 
reverse : they also II. influence the terminations of 
nouns. Connected with the changes of the vowels, it 
will be necessary to mak« some, observations ^on the 

Senders of nouns; but I shall very moofa diminish 
le number of rules, with fheir exceptions, which are 
laid down by grammarians, as tiiey are difficult, un* 
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certain, and peTplexuig ; and present only a few of diem» 
and such as are generally admitted to be correct.* 

One test of genders i0 the use of the article in the 
gen. sing. If a« agrees with the nounitismasculhie, 
if no, feoEunine. The use of the aspirated gen. sing, and 
of the I or A prefixed, according ta rules already laid 
down, am also, tests. Most nouns whose last vowel 
is broad, or an e foUawed by a consonant, are masc. 
and Atose urtiose last vowel is slender, are i&m. All 
proper names of men^ and in general names of offices 
belongmg to meci, and nouns signifying mates, are* 
masctuine ; but namea of women, and of ^^iees pecu- 
liar to them, and noiins sijipiifyii^ females, are femi«- 
nine. 

The names of coantries and rivers are feminine. 

Dinnnutives ending in eai> ov ^o i^ mascidine, and 
dlose esufing in eo^, e^^ or f 9^ are feminine. 

DeriFvatives endu^ m a6, A^Se, a^te, Af^e> $6, ojt , 
or eo^^, and deivrative or abstract nouns m Af or 4gf, 
are masculine. 

Those taking an increase, and ending in a slender 
vowel, are feminine, as bvAti)e,, perpetuity ; and ab- 
stract nouns ending in acc or eto are f^Odinine. 

Nouns compounded oi two substantives are of the 
gender of the latter. 

II. With respect to die mfieuoDS of the temnnations 
of nouns, the rules that are «mple and most general 
are as foUows — 

1. The dative and abl. sing, generally terminate like 
die nom. sing, but the dative and ablative plural are 
formed by the addition of Af b, if the last vowel of the 
nom. sing, be broad, and of ib if it be slender. Some 
nouns, however, that transpose their final consonant in 
the gen. sing, as vaIac, a burden^ gen. vaIca, form the 
dat and abl. plur. by making the addition to the gen. 
a$vAlcAib: but in words of one syllable, they some- 



• It is recommended te the learner not to focamber biaMSlf 
with these rules, ontii he may have acquired some general 
koowledge of the language. 
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times end like Uie nom. plur. as 91^ f )|t the menj bo ^a 
f ITt to the men, 

2. Regular masculine nouns ending in unaspirated 
consonants, seldom change their final letter. : but, if 
the last vowel be broad, it is attenuated in the gen^ by 
the ins^tion of t after it, thus bft^c, a garmerUj gea. 
bftAtc; if of the feminine gender, they re(][uire, be- 
sides this attenuation^ (where the last vowel is broad,) 
the addition e to the gen. thus, cof, a leg^ coyje, 

d» Regular nouns ending in aspirated consonants, 
excepting c, seldom vary thenr terminations in any 
cases, except the dat. plur. ; but, if tiie nom. terminate 
in c, the gen. sing, generally ends in § : some nouns 
of one syllable, as eAc a horsey Uoc a hero, Cftoc, eqf^ 
fron, retain c in the gen. thus, ^\cof a horse^ &c. 
. 4. Words having a or o for their last vowel, are 
often irregular in meir attenuation ; but the diphtliong 
eA is generally changed into e^ or ], ev into eo^, ^a 
into ef, and ]o into eA in the mascuUne, and ] in the 
feminine, though with exceptions. 

5. Nouns in ift, except derivatives in oi]i, usually 
have the gen. sing. A|t or AftA in the masculine, and a, 
AC or ACA in the feminine. 

6. Nouns ending in vowels generally terminate all 
the cases of the sing, alike, but some take i)a or ada 
in the sen. sing. ; many nouns ending in vowels make 
no final change in any case, but tiie dat. and abl. plural* 

7* Substantives ending in ]ti), or f^m, generally 
make their plurals in ai>da. 

8. In masc. nouns the voc. terminates like the gen. 
excepting such as take a broad increase in the gen* 
Feminine nouns terminate their voc. like tiie nom* 

I have taken much pdns to condense from the best 
authorities, and to simplify the foregoing rules. They 
seem to admit of the fewest exceptions ; and I think 
that it will sufficiently appear, from a consideration of 
them, and still more were the subject to be followed 
through the conflicting opinions of ^ammarians, that 
any attempt to regmate the inflexions of nouns, by 
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eielotive or prinei^ attentioii to their final changes 
and attenuations, must lead to endless poplexily. 

I shall present here the modes of declinmg me fol« 
lowing nouns«*-U a day^ ni\ a mon^A, 6]t6 a lu»^ b6 
a eow, bgD a woman, and cU$ childrem. I omit many 
others that are irregular, but of less common use. 

The following are taken from O'Brien and (yReiUy. 

U a dat/j masc. 
Sing. Ptur. 

Nom. Ui.., •••••»»«••••••.••. lAe&e, l^te. 

Gen. Vxe, Uof • Isk. 

Dot. \^y lo •• »•• lAeqb, lAoiqb. 

f9f a nuMk, masc. and fem. 

Sing. Plur. 

Nom. At)n)]yOtm^ *•• 9a n^fof a. 

Gen* 1)49^ n)fOf4k, or ad rn^Of i)a n^^, or mfor* 

Dot. bo*t}n)^fi ortijfr t>o i)a iijforAib. 

cfid a hovelf masc. 
5f«^. Plur. 

Nom, AD C|t6 ••••••• ^ DAC|tAOY,orcftAO^te. 

Gen. AD c]iAOf da 3Cftd, or C]t6. 

Z>a^ bo'D 5C|t6, or cTtu, or c|td. bODA cftAO^b, or 

b6 a cowy fem. 

Sin^. Plur. 

Nom. AD bd DA bA» oi:bA|. 

Gen< D^bd, orbdjD da tdBo. 

Dat. bo'Db6)Df* • bo da bvA]b. 

beAD o womanj fem. 
Sing. Plur. 

Nom. AD bcAD • DA iDDA- 

Gen. DA njDA .•• da bAD or mbAD- 

Dat. bo'DWDAOj. boDAiDDA^b. 

cIad a tribe^ or children, fem. 
Sing. Plur* 

Nom. cIad- 9A cIada. 

Gen. DA clpfDi^ •«...••.••«.•.••..«. DA 5cIadai|D. 
Dot. bo'D5clo]D boDAolADAib* 

B 2 
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. «.Q is etpressive of the dimxntttion of a substantiver 
thus,, ci)oc a hiUf cdocAI) a hillock. , Sosie of these: 
have inferior diminutions, as cdoic^d a very smaU hUl ; 
which are formed .by adding the :f of the primitive gen. 
in the penultimate syllable, and changmg thd la^ ^ 
into |. 

Of NOUNS ADJECTIVE. 

Nouns Adjective abound in the Irish language, and 
to them its poetry owes much of its beauty and force : 
like substantives they suiOTer changes^ both in their 
initials and terminations, which mark their relation to 
other words; aiid the same circumstances contribute 
to these changes, as cause similar variations in sub- 
stantives. 

The adjectives generally follow their substantive ; 
and, when thej precede them, they suffer no change in 
their termination : but, if they begin wiih vowels, they 
will require a t prefixed to the nom. sing. masc. h to 
the gen. sing. fern, and n to the gen. plural, when pre- 
ceded by the article. They suffer no change in tibeir 
terminations, when they end with vowels ; and, when 
monosyllables are placed before a substantive, so as to 
form a compound with it, they are inflected as, noun 
substantives are. 

Adjectives following substantives generally suffer 
changes as follows — 

I. With mutables for their initials, (except dj s, or 
tf following a noun ending with n,) they must be aspi- 
rated in the nom.* and voc. sing, of tne fem. gender, 
and in the gen. dat, and voc. sing, of the masc. gender ; 
likewise in the plural the gen. fem. must be aspirated. 

II. Terminating in consonants, and having 1. Their 
last vowel broad, uey require in the masc. gender an 
t after them, or else to have the broad vowel changed 
to an t in the gen. sing. ; but, if they be of the fem. 
gender, there must be added a small increase in the 
gen. sing. 2. If their last vowel be slender, there is 

* NeilsoQ adds the dative and ablative also ; but O'Reilljr 
prefers ecUpsiDg them. 
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no change from the nom. in the gen. masc. but a small 
increase in the gen. fem. 

3* Acciording to some grammarians, all the cases of 
the plural, except the gen. take a broad increase, 'if 
the last be a broad Towel ; and a slender increase, if 
the last vowel be slender. 

Some few adjectiyes of one syllable, with their last 
vowel broad, take a broad increase in their gen. fern. ; 
and some, as well as substantives, are so irregular, 
that they are not reducible to rule. 

Two instances' of adjectives, declined in the first 
three cases of boHi numbers, wiU suffice as exampL^s, 
here. /' ^* 

cpA^ A|ib, a high tree, masc. (^ ^. 

Sing. Plur. \x^ a; 

Norn. Ao c]ia6 A|io !)A CfiAid A|ib4/ .,5^^^ 

Gen. Ao c|iAt5 ^llib ............. OA 5C|ia5 Altb, '*"" 

Dot. bo'o.cfiA^ or scftAp A|ib. bo qa cftAi^A^b A|ibA»: 

bcAt) A]tb, a tall womdn^ fem. 

Nom* Ai) beAT) A|ib i)aii)i)a AftbA. 

Qen. t)^ ii)i)A Aiiibe !JA h^x) A]tb. 

Dot. boi) ti7i)A0| Attb, or A^^tb... bo da TDPAib A)|ibe, or 

A|lbA4 
DEGREES OF COMPA.RISON. 

There are regularly but three; but in poetry the 
bards, as Mr. O'Brien remarks, "passed die ordinary 
bounds ; and upon the superlative, which their heated 
imaginations made the positive degree, raised a second 
comparative and superlative;" and on this even a third 
of each of these. 

The comparative now in common use is formed by 
adding e to the positive; and attenuating the last 
vowel, if it be broad. The superlative is me same as 
the comparative, with the addition of the particle a]i. 
It is also expressed by the following particles added to 
the positive, which aspirate its initial letter, if it be a 
mutable consonant. 

A9, rA|t> po. 



afifof corrupted from of r^ or of bvf , is often prefix- 
ed to die comparative : ]td signifies vary ; and is rather 
a sign of eminent quality in a thing, than a degree of 
oomparison; so also are frftt^ rn) and according to Mr. 
0'ReiUy» r^|i t m) ia ei particle of excess stiU more 
forcible. 

The following adjectives are irregular in their com- 
parison-^See O'Reilly, Lynch, &c.) 

Positive* Comparative^ 

tnA}i, good t:e|m |»fn«>e. 

0IC9 h^ - •••» iDe^f A, tDifce, ipeAf fbe. 

TQdft, great mo, n)0]be* 

beA5, ^^^® ^^i^9 lu5A]6e* 

5eAtm short Siotl^j 5imi^«* 

^ pAbA, long P^l^e, f]A, jrAt&ibe, fefbfbe. 

SwrZ / ^^^ ^^^^* F^r^i^^* »r^» urAibe. 

ceA6, Mt xeo, cefte, cefqbe. 

beA^, good bOAc* 

ros'ttf, near FOKfe* foirs<^- 

Adjectives of place end in ac, added to the name of 
the place; thus, Sp^p Spain, tSp^^oeAC Spanish — 
also a Spaniard, or Spanish man« 

Adjectives of numbers are as follows — (see Neilsoriy 
&c.)- 

Cardinal' Ordinal , as first, &c . 

1, Aot), cevb. 

2, bo, or b^9 bAftA. 

3, c|n, cjieAf. 

4, ceACAfft, or cetc)ie, ceAC|tAn7A6. 
&i Ctt]5, ctti5eA6. 

6, r«> reir^Ab. 

7, rS^^ reAOcnjAb^ 

8, ode, oocit)A6. 

9) OAOli 17A0ti)A6, 

10, befCj be|cti)A6. 

All that follow, up to twenty, are expressed by com- 
binations of the foregoing, thus — 
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aoi)Ma5) . 


aooaS bdA5« 


20, 


Ficoe, 


l^^cceAb. 


21, 


MX) A5u|- Ktcce, 


AODti^Ab f^cceAb. 


22, 


bo Asur Ficce, 


bAfiA f}tce^b. 



Two more instances will exhibit the nature of these 
compounds, up to 1000. 

30, be^o A|t f^rcedtb, beycA^S Aft f fcceAb. 

31, A01) b&A5 *] f ]cce, Aot)Ab b^5 A]t ^fcc^jb. 
100, c6Ab, cfeAb. 

200, bA c^Ab, bA c^Ab. 

1000, tDfle, tDfle, 

. There is an idiom in very common use^ which is to 
call 7 great 6 — 

Ex. ny6]\i fe^n^ii, 7. 

Persons are thus — aoi), one person; bff* or be]|ic, 
two persons; cftfuft, three; and so on, cscAfiAm 
^^5St*> T^Tr§T*> r«^CA|i,odcA|i, pAoi)rbA|t, beici)Aii)A|i. 
Kumbers over ten are thus expressed — Aot)-f:$ft-b6u5, 
eleven men, &c. The influence of these numbers on 
aspiration shall be noticed hereafter. 

The termination of a vowel before |t is therefore 
often indicative of person, and, added to a word, gives 
it that character; thus tt)glcA) deceived^ TDglcAftt, or 
offt, deceiver. 

The termination acc is, in general, the sign of a 
substantive formed from an adjective, somewhat similar 
to the termination ness in English, thus, freAjiArbrfl 
manlyj ^eAjiATbUdc manliness. When the primitive 
adjective ends in ca, the substantive is formed by the 
addition of f, thus, idacaoca, honest, ipAC^QCAfi Ao- 
nesty. 

The following example will serve to exhibit some of 
the combinations usual, in the formation of derivative 
words, in the Irish language ; but I do not conceive it 
necessary to enlarge upon this subject here. 
n>gllcA deceived, is the part, past of the verb to deceive, 
iDSUcAtft a deceiver, iD<;llcAm§cc deceit. 
T^igUc^i) a low deceiver, ti;sUcAi)Af low deceit. 
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There is a general rule in the composition of words, 
which is much quarrelled with by many grammarians, 
as having somewhat injured die language by the strict- 
ness wim which it has been adhered to. It will be 
found to have been very generally adopted. It is 
technically called Lbacai) |te le^cAo, *i c^ol fte caoI ; 
or broeui with broadj and slender with slender : and it 
makes it necessary, *^ thai the vowel which goesb^fin'e 
a consonant y must he of the same class with the vowel 
which/bllows that consonant ; i. e. both broody or both 
slender. Hence we have f e^ll treason^ and f e^lcAVit 
a traitor ; but from c^tDc speech^ we cannot by this 
rule have cA^ncA]|t, so that this termination must be 
thus, c AtDceo]|i." — ( See 0*Beilly's Preface to his Die- 
tionary^ c. 11. NeiUon and G*Brien,) 

Of PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns are of six kinds — Personal, Possessive, 
Relative, Demonstrative, Interrogative, and Indefinite. 

The personal pronouns are — voe /, zvl thou or you^ 
e or f e nCf ] err ^ she. They are thus declined — 

foe, /• 
Sing, Plur. 

Nam, me I... • fid. we. 

Gen. fi)o mine, or belonging A|t our, or of us. 

to me. 
Dai. bA*ii) o|i bo^iif, for bo buid, for bo ]q, to us. 

toe, to me. 

Ace. ipe me }t) or pp us. 

jib. VA'tt), for VAD me, from uA^Ot for vao ^q, from us. 

me. 

tn, thou, 

Nom, ZY thou ]b or f^b ye. 

Gen. bo thine, or of or be- Ba|i or buji, your, or of you. 

longing to thee. 
Dai. btt't^,forQocr,tothee. b']b, for bo ]B, to ye. 

Ace. cu thou ]h or rib, ye. 

Foe. cttfA O thou t^ re O ye! 

Ab. ttAi*b or VAi'c, for r A'^b, for ua6 |b, from ye. 

aA6 en, from thee. 
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f e key and f ) she. 

Sing. Plur. 

Norn, fe he, and ff ahe.... t^b or f^Ab they. 

Ge9i. A his, belonging to a their, or of them, 
him; hers, or be- 
longing to her ; its. 

Dat. bo to hmx; b't, for bo]b to them, 
bo t, to her. 

Ace. e him, it; i her....... ]Ab them. 

Ab. n^6 from him ; va^ 6 nA6cA, from tfa^. 
& UAtbcf, for uAb I, 
from her. 

The possessives are, tpo mine, bo thine, or your, and a 
his, hers, its, or theirs. These are only the genitives 
of the personal pronouns. 

There is an emphatic form belonging to both per- 
sonal and possessive pronouns — thus,, roe is / ; but the 
addition oi te thus, rnife, creates the emphatic mean- 
ing, I myself. 

This addition is of |*e or ^f e in the 1st person, |*a or |*e 
in the 2d, and fi, yiD, or j-ad, in the 3d person sing, e 
in the 1st person, ye in the 2d, and f ap in the 3d per- 
son plural. 



Example. 



bo f Al) to 



iD^fc myself. 

cuf A thyself, ba^rfe to thyself. 

fferiD or 6f|^i>, himself, |fi or fip herself ; 

himself. 
lOpe or riDoe (Ourselves, 
f^bj-e yourselves, b^bfe to yourselves. 
flAbf Ao or jAbrAO themselves, t>o]bx^r) to themselves. 

The emphatic increase, when added to a possessive 
pronoun, is generally put to the noun that follows it, 
thus, tpo Urb TA my hand; but an hyphen should pro- 
perly be used, thus, rtjo Utb-f a. The increase to pos- 
sessives is I* A in the sing, and 2d person plural ; i)e in 
the 1st, and f ad in the 3d person plural/ 
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J^e]r) is a word expressive of se^ or ounif and is used 
with possessive pronouns in like manner, e. g* tDo Utb 
^ef D, mine oum hand. 

jrrti orfirn) occur in some manuscripts, subjoined 
in the emphatic form to |*e. 

Personal and possessive pronouns are often com- 
pounded with prepositions,* so as to appear but one 
word. The learnei: should become well acquainted 
with these, as they are almost always used in combi- 
nation, and without any apostrophe, or other mark, to 
note their being so compounded. 

The letters a, ], c, c, or p, are often introduced to 
connect the words ; the latter, however, only in the 
3d person. 

Three examples of this mode of combination will 
serve to illustrate these subjects here. 

<Example — A5 with. 

A5^«~if)e A5A11) with me. 

— zr A5Ab thee, 

.^-, e A|5e him. 

, ~ 1 AIC1 her, 

— \0 -^SttlS ^s. , 

— ^b As^ib ye. 

_ A ACA them. 

c|if through, 

cfif — rtie c|i}n) through me. 

— ctt cftft — s thee. 

— e cfifb him. 

— 1 cfifct her. 

— l9 c|if$ us. 

— \h c|if b ye. 

A cfifocA ^ them. 

bo to. 

bo — ^mo. boip to my. 

— bo bob — thy. 

^ b*A — his or her. 

— A|i bAfi — our. 

A b*A — their. 
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' In possessive pronouns the third person singular, 
and second and third plural, do not unite ^ith the pre- 
position ; and in the third persons singular and plural 
tfaey require an d to be prefixed, thus — 

jio i)'a, under his, her, or their. 

The emphatic increase of the personal compounds 
is, as in the case of the primitives, thus, asatdi*^ with 
myself; but the possessive compounds require that the 
increase should follow the noun v^rith which they are 
connected, thus, ]teiD lArbj*^ tvith mine own hand. 

The four other kinds of pronouns are indeclinable. 

The relative pronouns are a, who, which, that, all 
that, whatever ; and t)oc, doca, who, which : they are 
indeclinable. 

The demonstrative pronouns are fo, this, these, here ; 
f f 1), that, those, there ; |*ab and nb, that, those, there, 
or yon. 

Interrogative pronouns are c^a, ce, c|, who, which ; 
c]6, cjt^b, CAb, what ; ca, what, where. 

These interrogatives combined with adverbs, make 
the following words which are in very common use — 

or CA, or CA|*A, what time ? 

or CA |:a6, what cause? 

or CA Af , what from ? 

or CA ^]c, what place ? 

or CA jTAbA, what long ? 

or CA ijof, what mode ? 

or CA lODAb, what place? 

or CA jtAOb, what thing? 

O'Brien mentions jAb, cAb, jub, ca, ce, ja, and 
5e , as interrogative adverbials that are indiscriminately 
used. 

Indefinite pronouns are ad ce, ai) cy, he, or the per- 
son who, or that ; cac,3ac, cdl, every ; cu^b, e^5ii), 
some; A|le, e^le, oyle, oMer; a|le, all; dcac, any 
one^ ; ce be, c]6 be, 5)6 be, whosoever, whatsoever, 
which are contractions of c^a and bA6, or bu6, was, 
or were. 

c 



CAfOID, 


- when, 


CAfbe, 


wherefore, 


CAAf, 


whence, 


cAlc, 


when. 


CA|bA, 


how long. 


CfOpAf, 


how. 


CfOQAb 


where, 


CfteAb, 


what, 
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Of VERBS and PARTICIPLES. 

Verbs are of four kinds, Active, Passive, Imj)er- 
sonal and Neuter — the latter have no passive voice, 
the impersonals have a passive termination. 

All regular verbs have 1. two voices. Active and 
Passive. 

2. Six moods. Imperative, Indicative, Potential, 
Conditional, Consuetudinal, and Infinitive. 

3. Three Tenses, Present, Past, and Future ; these 
tenses have each of them a relative form, governed by 
a relative pronoun, expressed or understood. 

4. Two Numbers, Singular and Plural. 

5. Three Persons; and 

6. Three Participles, Present, Past, and Future. 
Mr. O'Reilly and others very properly make but 

one conjugation, for the final Vowel being broad or 
long makes no difi^erenee iu regard to the general rules 
of inflection. 

Verbs as well as Pronouns have an emphatic form, 
thus— cAtrp, I am^ cAittjfe, I myself am. 

The second person singular imperative mood is the 
root of the Verb ; but it appears in dictionaries under 
the first person singular indicative mood, and present 
tense. 

The Consuetudinal Mood is denied by some gram- 
marians, but I adopt it on the authority of O'Reilly, 
Lynch, Halliday, and others ; and it will be clear to any 
reader of Neilson, that he should have made it a mood, 
and not a tense, as he makes it to be sometimes past, 
sometimes future. 

The inflections of Verbs are very much distinguish- 
ed by initial changes, which appear in the example, 
and shall also be presented in one view hereafter. 

The following general rules respecting final changes 
are borrowed from O'Brien. 

,1. No Verb can grammatically end in m or ] in the 
plural, or o in the singular. 

2. The first person singular indicative mood, pre- 
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sent tense, is always formed by adding aw or \n) to the 
root 

3. The letter f should never be omitted in the fu- 
ture tense of any verb, except the Auxiliary ; thu9, 
tDe^U deceive thou, meAiX^^b I will deceive. This 
letter is also always used in the potential and condi- 
tional moods. 

4. Active Verbs in the consuetudinal mood, change 
the final id of the first person singular, indicative mood, 
present tense, into f), if the pronoun accompany it ; 
but that mood in passive verbs is formed by adding ft 
to their partic^les. 

5. When a relative is either written or understood, 
all the persons of the indicative present end in Af or 
eAf ; but the past tense ends like the root of the verb. 

The precedmg rules are such as are most generally 
acknowledged and important — the student will learn 
others best, from the example of a regularly conju- 
gated verb. 

It is to be observed, that grammarians give two 
conjugations of a regular verb, the antient and the 
modern — the first is more common in books, the latter 
in conversation ; and it does appear to be a bending of 
the oral language to the necessity of assimilation with 
modem tongues, by the more frequent use of auxiliary 
verbs and separate particles, in order to express the 
various inflections. I conceive it to be necessary to 
exhibit them both ; but it will in the first place be 
proper to present the conjugation of the auxiliary, 
to be, &c. 

AUXILIARY VERB. 

The several modifications of the verb to be are drawn 
from five sources — at or ^f it w; ca, is, it is ; f u^l is, 
it is ; ttA]6 w(ts ; and b^ or bf6 it is. 

1. tCf or ir is only used in two tenses of the indi- 
cative mood, as If tpe lam, or it is I; tf cu, &c. and 
bA or bub nje I was, or it toas I; and so on with the 
pronouns of the several persona. 
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This auxiliary is frequently used with a repetition 
of itself, or of c^, thus, if & if Ulb||t it is he that ia 
strong ; if nje ca lA|bi|i it is I that am strong. The 
English learner will here recognise a common Hiber- 
nicism, which is a literal translation of the Irish idiom. 
It is always used in assertion. 

2. £a is used only in the present indicative, and as 
a positive affirmative, instead of the present indicative 
of bt : A is very frequently, but improperly, a^xed to 
it, as Ac^iii) lam. 

Indicative present — modem mode. 

uA me, or ACA tDe lam; and so with the several 
personal pronouns. 

Antient mode. 

Sing* Plur. 

c^tit), or ACAin). CAtDUft, cAtijAo^b, or aca- 

CAl|t, CAOllt, or ACAlft, &C. n)tt|f, &c. 

CA, or ACA. CAbuft, CACA], CACAOl, OF 

ACAbttft, &C. 

CAfb, or ACA|b« 
3. bfvil, or fvil, isy it is. 

Modern mode. 

bfvil|tt), or fvilirt), and bfr^l, or^uil nje lam; h^n^i^ or 
f a^l cu thou art ; and so through the several persons. 

Antient mode. 



Bfuilin), I am. 

bfuiliii. 

bf u]l fe. 



bf ttilnjifi, or bf uilrpib. 
bf a|lba|i, or bf uflcib. 
bfu^lib. 



Also, f uilim, f ujlifi cu, &c. 
Negative present, (from O'Reilly and Neilson.) 



1)1 bf ii?lttt), ijiel n)e, or pj'l 

ti)e I am not. 
Pt biruilin, i)|el, or t)f'l cu. 

t>i bpujl ffe, oiel, or of H fe. 



I)] bfr^liDib, bputl n5, i)|el-. 

iDp, or Dj'lnjib. 
01 bfttilcf, bpuil f|b, oiel, 

or oi'l fib. 
01 bi:uil, oiel> or Of'l fiAb. 
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Interrogative, of which a or ai) prefixed is the sign. 



Sing, 

A or AQ bfY^lftQ, or Gfufl 

toe, am If 
bf ufliriy or bftt^l cu ? 



P/wr. 

bfttflroAOfb, bftt^leAii), or 

bpuilrid? 
b]:u|l f fb ? 

b(!a]l|6, or bftt^l fjAb? 



4. ftA|b tvtUi of which there is but one tense, to wit, 
the past. Mr. O'Reilly says, that it is a contraction 
from fto b]. 

Modern mode. 
ftAib nyel wasy or was If and so through the persons. 



ItAbAf, I was, 

ItAbeAf. 

fiAib. 



ItAbArpA]!. 

JtAbAbAft. 

ftAbA6A[1. 

5. bf or bf'D it is. 



bf, bl6 be thou. 
b|A&, or b|6 ]•&. 



bfo6 xWj b|8if, b|o6ii9AO|b. 
bfo6 nb, b|6]6. 



Indicative — Present Tense. 



b|6tiD Ibe, or exist 
bj8iD cu, bfOffi. 
bfoiofe. 



j b]6|i) i;^, bjo6n)Ufi, bfo6- 

l1)A0|b. 

bj&]u f |b, bio6bu|t. 
bj6|D fjAb, bi8i8. 



Past Tense. 

This tense always requires the aspiration of the 
initial, if a mutable consonant. 



bf, bA, bj8 me, or b|6|f, 

bAbAf, b]Of. 
* bj, bA, b]6 ctt, or bj6e|f*9 

bAbAii*. 
b|, bA, or bi6 fe. 



bf, or bA f]5, bjort)u(t, b^- 

tt)Afl. 

bf , or bA f jb| bfobttfi, b^buft. 



bf, or bA |;Ab| bjob^^ b^4< 
c 2 



so 



Sing. 
bef6 ii?e, be^b, b]Ab, 
be^b cu, be^6^|t. 
be^b, bo be^b j-e. 



Future. 

'>^l6|f$,be|6iDujt,bei6ii)|b, 

beirp, b|o6n)Ao^b. 
be^b f jb,be^6btt|t,b]A6A^6. 
be|6 flAb, be^b^b, bi^bAjb. 

Relative b^Af or tf ipe b^Af. 

Potential mood — this mood always requires the aspi- 
ration of the imtial. 

he]6]t)y or he]6}i]V9 1 would be^b n^, beibiuff . 
be. be]6 f^b. 



bejbeAb. 
be|b fe. 



he]^ ri^b, bejbbjr. 



•Conditional mood — Present Tense 



fijA bfti), bib|$, or b^bm id6 

IDA bibiji, or b]t>]V cu. 
n)A b|ODj or b]6|o f^. 



rpA blow?, bf rt)AO(b, or b0|p 
n)A b^bip rib. 

IDA b]6]f) flAb. 



Past Tense. 
bA robe^btP, or rnbeib n)e bA n>be|biDAO|f, or mbe^b 



J[f I were. 
bA iDbe^b^b, or tpbeib cv. 
bA iDbe^b, or robe^b fe. 



bo iDbe^bq, or TDbe^b f ^b. 
bA rt}be|bif, or iDbep ri^b. 



Future Tense. 



rt)A b|orD If I shall be, 
IDA b]OD ctt. 
IDA b^OD fe. 



IDA b]orD^oib, or bjop f ]p. 
fDA b^OD fib. 

IDA b^oD f|Ab. 



Consuetudinal mood — Present Tense. 



bimAOjb, b|AD Kn, or bibfjo. 
b|ci6, or bjAD f fb. 
bjbib, b^b, orb] AD flAb. 



bjiD, b6|bitD, or b^biD me 

lam tisually. 
btb|fi, b^AD cu, or b|bgD cu. 
b|, b^AD fe, or bebeAD fe, 

Of bfof. (Lynch J 

Relative be^beAf , b^f, bibeAD that usually is. 
Interrogative, ad rDbjbeAD ? 



tail of this mood, I shall ropy Mr. O'Reilly. 
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Past Tense. 



fco bfiijjr, or b^fijAOff. 
bo B^bff . 



bo h\x) I vms usually. 
t>o biCA. 
bo 6]6eA6. 

No future. 

Infinitive mood and participles. 

bo, or A be]c to be, be|c being^ 

^Afi mbe^t having been. Aft z\ be^c about to be. 

The interrogative is ao, and it is often used without 
the verb, the latter being understood, as ad ipe ? is it If 
Ao uu ? is it thou ? &c. This interrogative particle, 
used before consonants which can be eclipsed, causes 
eclipse, and then the i) is generally omitted, as a tpbibfi) 
cu ? do you bef and often the particle is dropped Uius — 
ii)bi6|i) cu ? 

The negatives of this verb are oa in the imperative, 
and X)] in the other moods. 

Note, that the tenses of the potential mood may be 
formed, by prefixing Af or ij* for the present, bA for the 
past, and bub for the future tense, to such words as 
c6]ji rights c^5|d necessity, ^ep^n power, &c. ; followed 
by the pronoun, which is properly the nominative to 
the verb, and tlie verb itself m the infinitive mood ; 
thus-^bA c5t|t 6Aii) (or bo tije,) a befc / should have 
been ; literally, it is right jbr me to have been, or be. 
They are also formed by placing cijitt) / come or agree, 
used impersonally ; or ca]c|:]6 must, or it obliges, in 
like manner before the pronoun and verb, thus — x)] 
C13 l^orn, (or le nje,) a be^b I cannot be. This idiomatic 
form of expression is very common, and must be care- 
fully recollected and applied. 

VERBS ARE REGULAR AND IRREGULAR. 

The following example of the conjugation of a 
regular verb is tsken from O'Brien, corrected by 
O'Reilly, and approved by Scurry, &c. It will be 
unnecessary to exhibit the English, except as in the 
manner already adopted. 
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n^e^ll deceive, active voice. 

Imperative Mood — Modern mode. 
Sing. Plur. 

rneAlUb f |5. 



ti7eAU deceive thou. 
iDe^lUb fe lei him deceive. 



n^eAll. 
ti)eAlU6. 



iDeAlUb f ^Ab. 
Antient mode. 

tDeAm|6e. 
rDeAlU^bi]*, n)eAlU|b. 



Indicative Present Tense — Mod. mode. 
i9eAm^i9 Ideeeive, ipeAllAp cu, &c. 

Antient mode. 



n)eAlU^6fe. 



n)eAlUn)A|i, tDeAlUtDAO|b. 
iDeAlUbAft, n^eAllcAOt. 
ipeAlUfb. 

Past Tense — Modem mode. 

In this tense, and in the potential mood, the particle 
bo is generally expressed before the verb ; and always 
so if the initial letter be f, or a vowel. 

11)6^11 n)e I deceived, rheAll cu, &c. 
Antient mode. 

meAlUmAft, li^eAlUii?. 
rneAlUbAtt. 
tt)eAllAbA|t, rf}AeUA|6. 

Future Tense — Modern mode. 
n)eAUpA6 tT)e I tvill deceive, iDeAll|:A6 cu, &c. 

Antient mode. 
iDeAllf Ab. I n)eAllf:AtD, rDeAll|:Art)Aft, 



TbeAllAf. 

TtjeAllAlf- 

rijeAll. 



ti)eAUi:^]T^. 
fijeAllfAp. 



rneAllfTAtDAO^b. 
n)eAllf AbAft) tDeAllfA^be. 
ti)eAll|!A]b. 



* This termination would be thus in ce^l conceai, ce]in)]b, 
because that the last vowel in the root of the verb is slender ; 
80 in some other inflections; but I do not consider it necessary 
to notice them further than by this general remark. 
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Potential Mood — Modem mode. 
n)eM\:A]f)y I would deceive^ rbeAllf a6 cu, &c.^ 



Tbe^UfrAb. 
tbeAllpAb fe, 



Antient mode. 



n>e A ll|: Abn) AC ]f*. 

iT)eAll^A^6e. 

ibeAllfAibif. 



Conditional Mood ; eclipse the initial letter, if it be 

one capable of it. 
bA n7eAU|:Afd if I would deceive^ &c. as in the Potential 

Mood. 

Consuetudinal Mood — Present Tense. 
Same in both modes. 

TD§lU]n), or rD^U^^ nje lusually deceive^ n)^lUo cu, &c. 

Past Tense. 



ipevAlUrt) / used to deceive. 

ri^eAllrA. 

rt)eAlU6. 



Ti7eAlUn)A0ir. 
rbeAlUo^be. 

TbeAllAbAOfr* 

Infinitive Mood and Participles. 
The same in modern and ancient modes, 
bo, or A tbe^U^ to deceive. 

Present. A5 iDeAU6 deceiving. 
Past. ]A|t Tne^Ub having deceived. 
Future. Aft c^ meAUo about to deceive. 
The initials of the infinitive mood and the past 
participles are always aspirated; but the latter may 
also be eclipsed, instead of aspirated. 

The relatives are rbeAllAr that deceives ; njeM that 
deceived; thecM^iAT that will deceive; 1176 aIU6 that 
used to deceive, (See General Rule 5.) 

Passive Voice. 
This voice is conjugated in the modern mode, by 
prefixing the auxiliary verb to the participle, thus — 
bfb n)e rne^UcA lam deceived ; and so tiuroughout. It 
is therefore expedient to confine the conjugation here 
to the antient mode. 

Imperative Mood. 
n7eAllcA|i be deceived. 
n)eAllcAfi me let me be deceived^ n)eMcA]K cu, and so 
through the persons'. 
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Indicative Present Tense. 

Sing, Plur 



zA]n} iDgllcA, tD^UcATt me 

I am deceived, 
cA^ft rngllcA, iDgllcAitca. 
CA fe tDgUcA, ti7gllcA|t e. 



CAI1)A]t T1)eAllcA, n)eAlcAft 

10. 

CAbAfttDgUcA, n^igUcAft )b. 

CA^b njeAllcA, iDeAllcAft 
]Ab. 



Past Tense. 
n>eAlU6 n)e / was deceived^ &e. 

Future Tense. 
n)eAU|:A6ATt or rneAllf Aft iDe / will be deceived^ &c. 

Potential Mood. 
rt)eAll|rA)6e rpe I would be deceived^ &c. 

Conditional Mood. 
dA tDeAllf:A]6e rt)e if I would be deceived^ &c. 

Consuetudinal Mood — Present Tense. 
n)eAllcAYt n)e / am usually deceived^ and so through 
the persons. 

Past Tense. 
n)eAllcAOf6e me / used to be deceived^ &c. 

Infinitive Mood and Participles. 
tio or A bejc iDeAllcA to be deceived. 
Present, meAllcA. deceived. 

Past lAjt T)A be^c meAllrA having been deceived. 
Future. A(t cf befc rpeAllcA about to be deceived. 

The negative and interrogative particles are the same 
in both voices. The negative particle of the present 
and future tenses indicative is ou and of the past tense, 
T)]|t, i^fAjiy or i)io|t; in the imperative mood it is da. 
The interrogative of the indicative present and future 
is A, AD, or DAC ; and of the past tensef Aft, D^cAft, or 
DAft. The influences of these particles on aspiration 
shall be noticed hereafter. 
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The following particles are signs of the potential 
mood — bA, roA tjff 50 t/ntil^ muft unless* 50 and 5Ufi, 
followed by hux> or |:a, form the optative sign ; as 50, 
or t;u|i f a, or b|6, fneAllcA be^6||t may you be deceived. 

Affirmative particles are ipAft (u ; ^un^ 50, bo that; 
A who — bo ana a are also signs of the infinitive mood. 

Impersonal verbs have passive terminations in the 
several moods and tenses, uius — 

Imperative Mood. 

luAbcAft, let it be reported. 
Indie. Pres. luAdcAjt it is reported. 
Past, luAbAb it was reported. 
Put. litAbYTAjt it will he reported. 

Potential Mood. 
luAbfA^Se, it would be reported. 

Consuetudinal Mood. 
luA6cA0f6 it is usually reported. 

I shall present here an abstract of the conjugation 
of a reflected verb from Neilson, as it exhibits much 
of the peculiar idiom of the language —it partakes of 
the character of neuter, and is incapable of being 
inflected in the passive voice. 

cobA|l sleep. 

Imperative Mood. 



Sing. Plur. 

coblAmAO^b, h]n)]h da|i 

3C0blA6. 
coblA]6e, b|6 f^b bufi jcob- 

U6. 
coblAb n^^5 h]o'b f|Ab da 

jcob'Ab. 



cobAjl, h] bo coIa6 sleep 

thou. 
coblAbfe, hi fe ija cobU^ 

let him sleep. 



The Infinitive Mood and participles are not peculiar. 
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Indicative Mood — Present Tense. 

1. Sing. cobl^]n)9 ca rne n^o cobU6 I steep. 

2. coblAji) Ctt, CA cu bo cobl^b. 

3. cobUt^J r«> CA ]*e (or f]) da cobU6. 

1. Plur. cobUipAO]b, CATt)AO|b ijAfi jcobl^b. 

2. — _ cobUf t) x]h^ CA |*|b bati 3CobU&. 

3. coblA^nri^^j ^^ Tl-*^^^ 5C0bU6. 

In a similar manner are the past and future tenses 
of this moody and the other moods, &c. conjugated ; 
combining the proper mood and tense of the auxiliary 
verb, and the proper pronoun, with the infinitive mood, 
to express each mood, tense, and person of the re- 
flected verb. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

The irregular verbs form the principal diflBculty in 
the Irish language. It might naturaUy be expected 
that this tongue should have suffered much from Ucense 
in its general use : it has been now, for centuries, the 
medium of intercourse among the most illiterate people 
of the country, people living in places the most remote 
.' from each other ; and has not had the advantages of a 
\ college, a theatre, a court, or a capital — not even 
those of an acknowledged grammar, or, until lately, 
I a dictionary — where its standard might be supposed 
': to be found. It is therefore more surprising that there 
) should be so little contradiction between its several 
dialects, or of wild offspring from its genuine but un- 
cultivated roots, than that there should be a difficulty 
in subjecting it to the rules of grammar. In treating 
of these verbs I shall not exhibit all their inflections, 
but merely present, from the best authorities, such 
parts of &em as are most irregular; leaving the 
thorough understanding of them to be acquired by 
that wfiich alone can teach them well — practice. 
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I. — b6Ai) do, or make. 
Indicative Mood, Past Tense. 

PluT. 



Sing. 






Mod. mode. 


Antieat. 


Mod. mode. 


jilg 11)6 I did do. 


jtl^eAy. 


1^15 n^- 


niS Ctt. 


ni^ir. 


it]5 ri'>- 


1}^V re. 


fij^re- 


iii6 ri^^- 



Antient. 

|il^eAn)A|i. 



This Tense is also thus — 

bo iie\x) Tije, or bo SeAijAf, I did do, 8fc, 

Passive Voice — Imperative Mood. 

Modern mode. 

bi6 rw Ti^l6. 



b^b jt^^b be thou done, 
b|b fe t^^ib. 



b|6 fjb fi6|b. 
bjb fjAb ]x&|b. 



Also, b|b b^AOCA and b6<M)CA|i cu 6c ^Aom done^ 8fc. 

^ Infinitive Mood and Participle. 

bo or A be^c b^AT)CA or |t^|6 ^o be done, 
b§Ai)CA, or fife^b done, or made. 

Indicative Mood — Present Tense. 

Is conjugated with either b^AQCA, or |i^]b — as ca ttje 
or cAiri) b^AijCA, or |i6]& 7 am done, Sfc. 

Past Tense. 
ji^peAb Tt)e /zra* done, ^'C. Also, b|6 nje b^AijcA, &c. 

Conditional Mood. 
toA fDb^ibjg b^ADCA, or |i6ib, and so through the several 
persons. 

2. — 301^1") or 3t)irt) /c/o or wiaAe. 

Indicative Mood — Present Tense. 



3i)|8irD, or ^V]tr). 
3i)]6 cu, or 51)161 fi. 

3P1t> r^. 



5»51^ tiS> 3'>1^'^'1^5 or 51)16- 
rpAii. 

S'^l^ n^j 3^1^^1^5 or 51)16- 
bA]i. 

All the other inflections of this, are expressed by 
the preceding verb, except the subjunctive, which is 
also n)A i)]n) if I do^ Sfc, 

D 
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S. — Ab^ifi say. 

Active Voice — Imperative Mood. 
AbA]|t say thou ; AbAjit^b fe, &c. 

Infinitive Mood and Participles. 

bo or A |tA6 to say. 

Present, A5 |ia6 saying* 
Past. f A]t ftA6 having said. 
Future, aji z] |ia& aftow^ ^o «ay. 

Indicative Mood — Present Tense — Modern mode. 

t>e]ji]n) I say^ be]]i co, fe, &c. 

.Antient mode. 



betfi fe. 



bet|tit9|b» befiteAfDAft. 
bei]ic|b, be||ieAbA|i. 
be]{i]b* 

Past Tense — Modem mode. 

bvbAt|ic rtje^ cu, &c. 

Antient mode. 



bab|tAfi)Afi. 

bab]tAbA]t. 

bub]tAbAti. 



bubfiAf I said. 
bub]iA]f. 
bnb<^7|tc |*e. 

Future Tense — Modern mode. 

b^Attf a6 n7e, cu, &c. 

Antient mode. 
^^4^\ipAb Imll secy. 

bfeA|l]:A^8 re. 



b6AYtY:Ati7A|i. 

b6A|t^AbAft. 

bfeA]if:Aib. 



A is often prefixed to the present and past tenses of 
this mood, as a bejit^ti) I say^ a bnbAtttc I said. 

Potential mood, beAfi|;A]6, &c. Conditional mood, 
bA i)beA|t^A]Q, &c. Consuetudinal mood, be|ft]rT7, 
be]\ieAxj TDe, &c. as in n)eAllAYtt). 

Passive Voice — Imperative Mood. 

AbAftcAft let it be said. 

Participle — fiA]ce wcu said. 
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Indieative Mood. 

Present, be^ftceAft it is said. 
Past, bub(tA6 it was said. 
Future, beAfip^ji it shall be said, 

Consuetudinal Mood — be]|ic| u^ed to he said. 
Relatives in this verb. 
Present tense, a be] ft that says. 
Past, A ba&Af|tc that said. 

Future, a b^Afip^f that wUl say^ 

Interrogatives— Present Tense. 



Ai) Ab|t«^n) do I say? 
AD AbAjft ru ? 
AO Ab^fii fe? 



A!) bab|tAtDA]t ? 
AO be^n f)b ? 
A15 be]]if6 ? 



CAfi come thou, 

CA5A6 t®, CAfiAb, q5eA6, 



So with the negative x)\. 
Past and future tenses as in the affirmative. 

4. — qstti) I come. 

Imperative Mood. 

ca5a6 ]•]!), c]3eAii)AOib, 

CA5ATDA0tr* 

CA5A6 rib, crseAb. 
CAjAb n^b, cj5]b|r, CA- 

Infinitive Mood and Participles. 

bo or A ceAcc to come. 

Present, A3 ceAcc coming. 

Past. } A ]t bee a cc t having come. 

Future. A]t a ceAcc. about to come. 

Indieative Mood— Past Tense — Modem mode. 

tA|0t5 me I came, Sfc, 

Antient mode. 
cAiDseAf. 

cAiDsir, cADSAir. 



CA1D15 p 



CAt)5ArDAll, CAIJACfArt). 
CAT)5AbA]l. 
CA1)5AbA|t, tAQCACA]!. 
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Future Tense — Modern mode. 

c]0Cp<^6 rtje / luill come, ciocpA6 cu, &c. 

Antient mode. 

Plur. 
c|ocfAn)AO^b, qocfArDA|t. 
c^oc^A6bA|i, cfocf A0|6e. 



Sing* 
ciocfAb. 

cioc|:A]fi. 

C^0Cf!A6 fC. 



Relatives. 

Present tense. cijeAf ^Aa^ cometh. 
Past, A ^^11)15 ^^^^ cam6. 

Future. ciocpAf /Aa^ i^iW come. 

Potential Mood. qoc^A^i), &e. 

Conditional Mood, b^^ bqocf AtS? &c. 

5. — ce or ce|6 ^o. 

Imperative Mood. 

c§A6A&,orif!)q5 ri), c|6a- 
njAOif , cfe|8TDib, c&0n))f, 
in)ci5TD|b, in)8^3n)]r 

c^Ab^ib^ or in?C]5 y]b, |n)- 
c|5e. 

ce^bAb or }n)t]i ri-^^j ce-A- 
6A|bir, in}C|5|b. 



c^a6a6 |-e, 1IDC1366 fe, 

c&jD ye. 



Infinitive Mood and Participles. 

bo, or A 6ul, or b'^njce acc ^o ^o • 
Present. A3 bul, or A3 tn>ceAcc going. 
Past. ]Afi t)bal ^one. 

Future. A|t c] bul a&ott^ to go. 

Indicative Mood — Past Tense — Modem mode. 
cuA^b rpe Iwenty cuA^b cu, &c. 
Antient mode. 
caAbAf / tra;}^. cuA td ft. 

CUAbA^]*. CUAbAft. 

CUA]6 |*e. CUAbAft, Ab ]tACbAbAft. 
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Future Tense — Mod. mode. 

|tA6fA6ii)e I will ga^ )tAc^^6cit» &c. 

Antient modeb 

flACfAb. 






Potential Mood — ^M^4y)n^ &e. 

ConcKtional Mood — b^ |t«6^Ati7, &c. 

Consuetudinal Mood — Present Tense. 
ftAc A]tD or ce]6]ii); |tACA]i7, or ce^b]^, n)e,ca Itisuallygo^ 

Past Tense. 

bo |tACA^9, or bo ce|6]9 Iiised to go, ^•c. 

Relative — ^ce^be^b that used to go. 

The following inflections of this verb are added 
from Neilson. 

Past tense — Negative — r)\ oeACAj*, or x)] beACA rtje 
I did not go; and interrogative of the same tense, 
A nbe^CAf did I go f 

6. — CfStm I see. 

Imperative Mood — Modern mode. 

^e^c see thou, feic^b fe, &c. spelt also fe^c andfreuc, 

&c. 

Antient mode. 

feTceAiUAOfi', f eicgrDAO^b. 



^e\c see thou, 
f e|C|b fe. 



fe^c]be. 
]:eicibtr, rejdtb. 



Infinitive Mood and Participles, 
f A^cfiD to see. 

Indicative Mood— Present Tense, c jjtn) / see, Sfc. 
Interrogative, ao B|:aic]ii), bfAiceA^ en do I see, ^c. 

D 2 



COpCAttJAtl. 

COpCAbA]l. 

COpCAbA|l. 
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Past Tense— Modem mode- 

cogAijic n?e J^aM;, co§<x|iic cu, &e. 

Antient mode. 

CO^AItCAII*. 

co^Aiiicfe. 

Interrogative— A b^JACAf , or b^TACA nje did I see, Sfc. 

Present Interrogative — a bfA^cirt) do I see? 
Future Interrogative — ai) bf:eic|:eA6, shall I see? 

Consuetudinal Mood. 

^e]C]n) or c]6]w I usually see, 1?Atci|i, or ^^]6eAf)z\i ; 

or 6]6|fi, or 6]6eAS cv, &c. 

Passive Voice — Imperative Mood. 
fA^cceA]!, or ciccAji cu 6c thou seen, Sfc. 

Indicative Mood— Present Tense. 
ciceAjt we, f:A|CceA|i n^e, / a7n seen Sfc. 

Past Tense. 

co^AjtCAb or copca8 nje, I was seen, S^c. 

Potential Mood. 

i:A]cpi6e nye I would be seen, Sfc. 

Conditional Mood. 
bA bf Aicp]6e n)e If I would be seen, Sfc, 

Consuetudinal Mood. 
|:aicc|6 or c]t]6 used to be seen. 

Neilson makes the negatives indie, to be v] f^^c]nj 
I do not see, i)] ^aca]* J did not see, and i)] c^^eAb / 
shall not see. He makes also ^ACAr? &c. to be the 
past, and f AiceA|i the future tenses of the indie, passive 
voice. In his subjunctive mood likewise he conjugates 
the two verbs together, thus — tija c^cCAit, or niA ^Aicgfi 
if J be seen.. 
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7. — clttiD hear. Active Voice. 

Infinitive Mood and Participles, 
bo, or A clti|fC|o, or clof to hear. 

Present. A5 clu^fcio, clof. 
Past. iA|i 5clu|fctD, sclor* 
Future. a|i c] cltt|fC|D, clof. 

Indicative Mood — Past Tense — Moderti mode. 
cuaUi& rpe / heard, Sfc. 



CU<xlAf. 
CUAU]f. 

cuaIa]6 fe. 



Antient mode. 

cuAUrnAft. 
caAlAbA|t. 

Future Tense — Modern mode. 
clu|i)|:eA6 n)e I will hear, S^c. /\;^^ /> 



clvjD]:]©. 
clu|Dp]|i. 
clu|i)|:eA6 fe. 



/A 
Antient mode. 1^5 



•4: 



clu|Of|b. 



Also cloff^eAb, &c. (O'Reilly. J 

Passive Voice — Infinitive Mood, 
bo, or A be^c clu^tice. 

Indicative Mood — Past Tense. 
cuaIa6 or clu]aeA6 Ti)e I was heard, 8fc. 

Also cuaIaj*. (Neilson.J 

Future Tense. 
clu|0|:eA|t ti)e I will be heard, 8fc. 

Consuetudinal Mood. 
clu|i)C|6 n^e / used to be heard, Sfc. 

8 — -be IP take, bear, carry, bring forth. 

Infinitive Mood. 
bo, or A b|ie|c to take. 



Participles. ^5 b|te]c, &c. 

Indicative Mood — Past Tense — Modern mode. 
]itt5 nje I took, 11115 co, &c, 

Antient mode. 

|iu5<\ir. 
riu3 ye. 



fta5A6Aft. 



Passive Voice — Indicative Mood — Past Tense. 
|m5A6 nje, I was taken, Sfc, 

9. Be]|itTD I give. 

Active Voice — Imperative Mood — Modern mode. 
cAbAjji, or CU3 give thou ; CAb<\]fi|b, or cu5Ab fe, &c. 

Antient mode. 

CAb|xArt?AO|f,orcv5Ait)AOib. 



coibA]ft give thou. 



CAbftAjbe, ca5A]6e. 



cAb<\|ib, or ca5A6 ^-e. | CAbjiAib, cu5A]b. 

Infinitive Mood and Participles^ 
bo, or A cAbAi|ic to give, A5 CAbAi]ic giving, &c. 
Indicative Mood — Past Tense — Modern mode. 

CU3 n)e I gave, &c. 

Antient mode. 



CUSAf. 

cusAir- 
ttt3 re. 



I cu5An7A|t. 

CU5AbA|l. 
CU5A&Afl. 



The Potential Mood is regular, but the Conditional 

is thus — Modem mode. 

bA Ti7beiTt^iP, or b^t bCAbA^itp^i) if I would give, bA 
n)bei|ipii), or bA bcAbAfft^A6 cu, &c. 

Antient mode. 



bA bcAbAifipio. 

bA bCAbA^ft)?A6. 

bA bCAbAi]if eA6 fe. 



bA bCAbYtAT1)A0]f • 

bA bCAb|tAj6fe, bcAbftA]6e. 
bA bCAbfiAtbip 



Or by bA njbeinf p, &c. 
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Consuetudinal Mood. 
Be^ft]^, cttSA]^, co||ibnii5, or c^bfiAto me, I usually gave. 

Passive Voice — Imperative Mood, 
be]|iceA|t or za-^t^ji z\x be thou given^ &c. 

Infinitive Mood, 
bo, or A befc cAbA|icA to be given. 

Indicative Mood — Present Tense. 
be]ficeA|i Ti)e or ca5CA]t n)e / am given, &c* 

Past Tense. 
ca5A6 me I was given, &c. 

Future Tense. 
bej}tf A|t n)e or cAb^itfAtt rtje I shall be given, &c. 

Consuetudinal Mood, 
befftceb, ca5CAj6, or cAbA]|icA]6 used to be given. 

10. — -^fb^^Jind or get. 

Active Voice — Infinitive Mood and Participles, 
b'f ^jjA^l to find, A5 f ^5A^l, &c. 

Indicative Mood— Past Tense — Modern mode, 
f ttAf|i rtje I found, &c. 

Antient mode. 

l?ttAi[i fe. f puA|iAb<\|i. 

Future Tense —Modern mode. 
3eA6|:A]6 nje, or fu|5eAb nje I mill find, &c. 

Ancient mode. 



]:UA|lAtDA|t. 
fUA]tAbA|t. 



5gbt:Ab I will or shall find, 

5eAbt!A]]i. 

5eAbfA|6 ]*e. 



jeAb^AlDAjl. 

jeAbfTAD f|b. 
5eAb^A^b. 



or f:u]5Ab, fuigcAb, &c. similarly conjugated. 
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Negative, t)] f ajaiid, or ^^5^ me I will not find. 

Potential Mood. 
Sing, Piur. 



JeAbf A^i) / would Jind. 

3eAb|!A6. 

5eAbf a6 |*e. 



5gbpA& n$, JeAbpAiDAOtt- 
5e^b^Ab f]b. 
Je^bpAb UAb, Sgbf AibAOir. 
or p^s^lS, similarly conjugated. 

Conditional Mood. 
bA bfASpA]!) ly / would find. &c. 

Consuetudinal Mood. 
Je^bjft rtje / use tofind, &c. 

Passive Voice — Indicative Mood — Present Tense. 
^^jjCAji, or p|t^ceA|i n^e / amfound^ &c. 

Past Tense. 
f]t^6, ^ft]ceA6, or f uA|tA6 n)e I was fi>undj Sic. 

Future Tense. 
5eAb|:A]t nje, or p^ijf e^ji ii)e /M^tV/ befi)undj &c. 

Potential Mood. 
3eAbt:A]6 nje, or jrAtSp^be n>e / would befimnd^ &c. 

Conditional Mood. 
bA 5eAbf:A|6e if I would befimnd^ &e. 

Consuetudinal Mood. 
p^5CAO|6, f ^i3ce6, or 5eAbcA0p t^cd to befimnd, 

11. — fi^J reachy or arrive at. 

Infinitive Mood and Participle. 

bo or A itoccA]!), or |t|AccAti) to reachf &c. 

A5 TtoccAjD, or |t]ACCA7Q reaching. 

Indicative Mood — Past Tense — Modem mode. 
]ttAcc, or itAto^c me / reached &c. 

Antient mode. 

lltACCAf, ItADSAf. 
jtlACCAtr, nAt)5A^f. 



|i^Acr, fiAiDtc. 



tt^ACCAn7A|1, |tA1)5ArDA{1. 
|t]ACCAbAft, |tAn5AbA|i. 
]X1ACCACA|t, |tAt)5AbA|t, 
|tA1)CACA|t. 
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Future Tense — Modern mode. 
lil^ci^pAb, |tt3f:|6 rt)e / tvill reach^ &c, 






Antient mode. 

|il5Fl&rDi6. 



Consuetudinal Mood. 
7t|ACCA]$, M31^ -'^ ^'^^^ ^^ rcaoA, &c. 



ADVERBS. 

Adverbs express circumstances of quality, manner, 
time, place, &c. in nouns and verbs ; and a noun sub- 
stantive or adjective becomes an adverb, by prefixing 
All to the former, or 50 to the latter; thus, a|i ccvl 
hack^ or away; 30 bole badly. 

Although a list of Adverbs belongs more properly to 
a Dictionary, it will not h^ amiss to mention some of the 
most common here. 

A \}y:^hfar off. 

A bfocAitt in presence of. 

A btrojttf near. 

A b|!0|* on this side. 

A co^6ce ever. 

A 3CorDA7[t opposite. 

A]ce near. 



A]|t A3A^6 opposite. 
A]|i F'^b along. 
Af A peAb throughout. 
At ft t^ub amongst. 
^1f^ seal hachwards. 
A^jt lejc % /terntf. 
^ir» 'JT Al|t Aif afterwards^ 
backwards. 



Ck]]\ uAtjttb sometimes. 
A0:^c, Ati)tt73 ^*^^> without. 

ATIYA^I ^2^6, O^. 

ArT)A|j) ow/y, except, alone. 
\n)^\iCkC to-morrow. 
"rijlAib soj equal. 
'^A iDeAfS amidst. 
A oaI [ad caU] hither, 
over. 

Ai^Alldb Jbrmerty. 

A 0^9 A xfiih yesterday. 

A l)&|1)feACC, A]IAOO ^o^e- 

ther. 
Ai)3A|t c/0^6 to 
Ai)|Att westerly. 
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Ai)0]]t easterly, 

A, or ttA6 x)i>e^x southerly, 

A, or ua8 cuA^b northerly, 

AD^ug to-day. 

AijocD to-night, 

^x)\oxJrom below. 

ADUAf^ow cLbove, 

apa6 seldom. 

Ai)0]f, not£7. 

A i)op "i A tjaU ^0 and fro. 

ADc^T) z^Aen. 

A i)ui) thither. 

A]ie]6|[i, or ^6]]t to«f night. 

AjtiAfbj ittAii) «?er. 

Afiif again. 

Af ceAC, Af ct5 within. 

A ccofAC at first, 

be 5 i)Ac almost. 

blip or ctoi) fop^y turvey, 

ceAi)A, already f however. 

cart) in order to. 

bo cttA6 northwards. 

bo 6eAf southwards, 

no 3t)Ac usually. 

eAbot) namely i viz. / 

|:a towards, \. 

]:a cul backwards. 

f A 6eoi5.^A &ei|ieA6 /as^- 

/y, «^ length. % 

t!A 66 twice. '^ V 

|:a leAc, fA fCAO apart^^ 

successively. 
fCAfbA hencefiyrth. 
f Of ye^, moreover. 
3e 5tt|t although, 
3t6eA6 nevertheless, 
30, 30 bq, 30 i)U|3e li/^^t/. 
30 A]]i|6 a^ /^ea^^. 



30 ^ojl yc?, hereafter. 
30 n76]tri)dft especially. 
]on70|t|io, or urt)0|t]to more-- 
over. 

lODAf, DA, ^ODA ^Aa«. 

n7A|t, n)uft a^, likewise. 

117 A ft At) 3ceA6!)A likewise. 

Ti)A|i Aot) together. 

xr)^\i fo cre/i Mw*. 

tijAfCAb 2<;Ay. 

070 ^^an. 

OAC, t)| no^. 

no e/«e. 

6 since. 

6 cetle asunder. 

or, [11 a6 If,] ^2nc6. 

Of A]\ity publicly. 

Of ^x]o[ privately. 

Of ceAi), Of ctoD above^ su^ 

perior to. 
o fO]D thence, 
fie c^ile together. 
]t5 very. 

;A0|rt) timely^ soon. 
feAc rather^ else, 
f|A|i westwards. 
foffi eastwards. 
X]o\ downwards. 
f jof below. 
ruAf, upwards^ aloft, 
fuAf above. 
ful befi^rej until. 
caU on ^Ae o^Aer «i(f€. 
cat^aI awhile. 
cA]teif, [cAji Aif,] q^er- 

2d?ar^. 
c|ie f |5 therefi}re, 
cufUe ^of , or ejle moreover. 
Mroe fo, u]n)e f|p thereforcm 
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The following Adverbial Particles, when united to 
words, give them a negative, intensitive, or reiterative 
character. . 

Negatives, operating as de, dt«, Sfc, in English. 
ATb, Ai), bo, b], OAb, eA5, e^f, it)], i)eAri). 

Ex. \i6 prosperity J AQ)td adversity ; c^ft^lb a friend^ 

efCAtiAib an en^m^, &c. 

Intensitives — c^d, 5le, ^otp, u|t ; as 5|t^$A uj^/^, u]t- 
5|i^d^ very ugly : the ai) is sometimes written without 
the ^y before a vowel. . Reiterative-^A6 ; as buA^lce 
beaten^ ASbuA^lce beaten again. ]T) and ^ory betoken 
fitness or propriety; as beAt)CA done, ]QbeAi7CA proper 
to be done. ]i), 05 and eoi: are diminutives, when at 
the end of words, fo signifies goodness, aptness, Jacu 
Uty ; as fobUfbA well flavored; x^^^i^^ ^fiisible^ 
from ]*o le^^tAjit to be fiised. cofi) denotes equality ; 
as cfton) weighty, cori7C|ton) equal weight. aiI? betokens 
similitude — it is from drbu^l. 

The signs of the comparative and superlative de^ 
grees, and of the infinitive and other moods, have been 
already noticed. 

Mr. O'Brien says that these particles properly admit 
of no change in their orthography, on account of the 
poetical rule of caoI |te caoI "j leACAt) ^te Uacai) already 
aUuded to, in the composition of words. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions are such as either never join with pro-- 
nouns in compounds, or such as may be thus com- 
bined ; of the first kind are the foUowmg : 



A in, out of. 
bA|i by. 

fA about, unto. 
fxi!b among. 



■ 



5^1) without. 
50, sttf to. 
lAfi after. 
ti>A|t as, like. 



E 
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Of abovej over. 
Iieift according to, 
1t|A before, 

f A, f Ai) in ; (contractions 
from Ai)f A.) 



peAc, feACA tn comparison 

tvith, 
C|rDcioll about. 
cft^b t/i rough. 



t?A IS however used in composition with bi^iJ, &c. 
thodgh not with pronouns ; 7A|i is also sometimes com- 
pounded with substantives, as t^ti-bAll a tail. 

Prepositions which unite in compounds with pro- 
nouns. 



A5 at, with, 

Ai), Ao in, 

A|t, A]|i ow, tfpon. 

Af out of, 

cuf3e towards, 

cati) to, 2<nto. 

be, b| q/; by, off, from, 

bo to, 

eibift, ]bt|i between, 

f A, ^0, ^tt, PAD], f:\y6 ttwrfer. 

tot) in. 



tn 



le z^t^A. 

6^07W. 

Ite, \\]x with, 
\iO\v:) before. 

re AC by, besides, without, 

except, 
CAfi over, across, above, i\ 

preference to, 
c|te, cji^ through. 
1x^6 from. 
I ""?> ttiTi), ttfrpe about, upon. 

To the prepositions we may add a cAob, and bo c Aob 
concerning J and AtAjb against, a metaphorical use of 
fs^ib the face, and in frequent use, thus— Art? AtAtb 
tn opposition to me, '^ ' 



CONJUNCTIONS, 

These are used to connect the parts of sentences 

tie^MS^^'^Jhf ^ ^ ^5ur ; sometimes written in an- 

Sipl^nt *^,V^^^^ ^"•^^^ ^^^ «*i" ^ften used in 
these contracted forms, ^r, m and r. ^ ^^ 

The disjunctive are ac, Acb but ; 00 or, nor, nether. 
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The conditional are 

b]o6 although. 
bA if: 

bo bft]5 because. 
56, 316 though. 



n)^, rpAf, (njA ly,) n)o t/ 
ii)ui)A) n^uft unless. 
6|]i^r, ^because that. 



I have put many of the conjunctions of some of the 
Grammarians among the adverbs, to which they pro- 
perly belong. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

A oh ! 

AC AC hey-dey ! 

A&bo murder! [the war cry.) 

bA6 rfcafA / 
bu& nofvsense ! 
b^b^ ^rat?c / 
e|fc hush! hark! 



|:euc /ooA/ 

]:ck ]t«^o]t alas / 

f U]llelu6 Ixalloo ! 

]oc ]oc co/rf/ 

"7-^11^5 '^oe ! 

xt)o i)uA^]t lach^-day ! 

n)o i)Ai|ie shame ! 

06, uc, OCA!), 0C01J o/a^/ 



5« 
PART III. 

OF COMBINATIONS OF WORDS, 

OK 

SYNTAX. 



I SHALL not here repeat such rules of Syntax as it 
was necessary to notice in the preceding parts of this 
Ghranunar, and shall omit such as are not agreed on 
among preceding grammarians. 

The ARTICLE. 

1 — The Article agrees with its Substantive, in 
gender, number, and case ; it is always placed before 
it| unless an adjective intervene : we have already seen 
wh^t initial changes it causey in Nouns* 

2; — When the Article is preceded by a Particle 
ending in a vowel, the a is omitted, and the n is united 
to the Particle ; an apostrophe should properly be 
placed between them — 

Ex. bo*i), for bo i)a, 5CA]lti) to the girl. 

If the particle be a m, the article is omitted, as 
A bf )A6Qa||*e in the presence ; if it be add tn, the article 
requires f to be prefixed, as ad T^V in the. In this 
case, if the following noun begin with a vowel, the n 
is united to it, with an apostrophe, thus — ad fA D'uAiii 
in the hottr ; but if with a consonant, the d is omitted, 
as ADD f A bcf3 in the house. 

3. — YHien two substantives come together, one go- 
verning the other in the genitive case, the article is 
omitted from the first substantive, and sometimes 
omitted altogether ; as idac ad b^i^tb the son of the 
bard, CAiflcAD C^l^iDo^jte the Castle of Kilmore : the 
latter case occurs, when there is no limit in the signi- 
fication of the substantives, or where the noun governed 
is a proper name. 
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A — If a possessive pronoun be joined to the noum 
governed, the articieis omitted; as otiAin. (no* ^V «^^W>) 
*!* Uiti) the work of our hands. 



NOVKS. 



5 —When two substantives signifying different thmgs 
come together, the latter is in the genitive case ; the 
substantive is put in the same case also, if it follow 
the active infinitive, or participles, thus— lA^t njcAlUb 
A cAttAH after the deceiving of his friend. 

6 Substantives signifying the same person or thing 

require the adje^ctive between them ; and, m poetry, 
compound substantives sometimes have toe adjective 
inserted between the parts of the compound. 

7 An adjective is usually placed after its substan- 

tive in the sentence ; except sometimes, when it is 
strongly predicated of the noun, thus— ir Uibjjt Ai^fsji 
no that is a strong man: or, being of one syUable, it 
maV combine with it as a compound, thus — 03-tDAjtc 
a heifer, literally, young beef; and in the latter case the 
initial of tiie substantive must in general he aspu-ated. 
Initial aspirations, &c. shall be treated of separately. 
8.— An adjective agrees with its substantive in gen- 
der, number, and case ; but not necessarily— 1. where 
the adjective is in tiie predicate of a sentence, and 
the noun tiie subject, as acaio cAiceocAfA ^le t:]- 
nineAC aU thy commatidments are faithful ; or 2. wnen 
the adjective modifies the verb, and not the substantive, 
asniorpe *D r^AO ^^a^' J made the ^«\f\'^''p f,\ 
shm^Zd the knife ,•; but, if I would say J fhade the 
sharp knife, it must be tiius— m^ me ao rfl*" J^^t*' 
aspirating the initial to make it agree witii the femmme 

substantive. . ... «*„_<,„ 

9.— Adjectives signifying profit, proxumty, fitness, 
or tiie reverse, require a dative case ; such as denote 
skiU, knowledge, power, dimension, &c. require tne 
sam^case, governed by tiie preposition aiji, or some-^ 
times by be ; whUe those which signify equahty, or 
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similitode) (and, 83 Neilson adda, (Bmotion of mind^) 
require a dative also, but governed by the prepositions 
le or |te. 

10. — All numerals up to 10, or any multiples of 10, 
are placed before their nouns ; but other numbers have 
tiie noun between tiie words composing them, thus — f e 
cfi'A^ A|t f]C^t twenty^x trees. This rule, as given 
by Neilson, requires the noun to be thus placed, when- 
ever the numeral is expressed by two or more words. 

ll.^-The numeral 2, and all the multiples of 10, 
prefiiied to a substantive, have it in the singular num- 
ber, thus — bA ^eA|i two men^ bA feAft b6A5 twenty 
men ; but, if an adjective be added, that must be in 
theplural, thus — 4>a cftAi) ti)0|iA two great trees. 

Tnis singular rule induced some grammariai^s to 
suppose that there was a dual number in this tongue ; 
but it applies as well to tiie use of the numbers 20, 
100, and 1000, as to that of 2. Neilson says, th^t after 
bA the noun must be in the ablative case. 

PRONOUNS. 

12. — The personal pronouns, in which alone there 
is a distinction of case, agree with their antecedent in 
gender, number, and case. 

13. — If the antecedent be a sentence, the pronoun 
agreeing with it must be in the third person singular : 
if it be a noun of multitude,* or consist of two persons 
or things, the pronoun must be in the third person 
plural ; as, b]toi)5 bo b]o6 |te fosU a|i touf |i fAb they 
were a people that were robbers at sea. 

14 Possessive pronouns are used in a singular 

manner, in connection yaih nouns or verbs signifying 
office, condition, position, or identity, thus b|8 tnft mo 
^tS / t(;a« a king ; this, if literally translated, would 
be / was my hing, &c. The Scotch sometimes trans- 
late tins idiom, in using the English tongue, ex. gr. they 
say, he was his lane, for he was alone. The instance 
of tiie reflected verb will present to the student another 
example of this pecuKajr mode of expression. In such 
sentences the phrase, tn my state ef^ or such Uke, is 
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understood. The article is sometimes used in a similar 
way, thus — ca ^e n* f eAf aii) he is standing. 

15. — The compound possessive pronouns require a 
dative case, as aid q5 in mp house. 

16. — Relative pronouns always precede the verb, 
but they are often only understood, and not expressed. 

17. — Demonstrative pronouns immediately follow 
the noun to which they belong, as, ai) f eA]t fo this 
man ; except the substantive verb be under8t.ood, in 
which case they precede it, thus — fo at> feAft here is 
the man. 

18. — Interrogative pronouns always precede the 
noun or verb to which they belong ; and they combine 
with the personal pronouns in tiie asking of questions, 
without the aid of the substantive verb, thus— ^q e At> 
|reA|t t^ he the man f 

VERBS. 

19. — The verb agrees with its nominative, which 
generally follows it, m number and person. 

20. — Active verbs govern the accusative case. 

21. — If two or more nouns join to form the nomma-. 
tive case, and the first of them be in the singular num- 
ber, the verb must be so too, even though the others 
be in the plural ; and, if the nominative case be a noun 
of multitude, the verb must be in the plural. 

22. — The particle bo must be used in the past tense 
of verbs begmning with an f!, or a vowel ; but in all 
others it may be omitted: and, when used as above, it 
loses the o in the active voice, and unites with the verb, 
thus — bV^c^D he hnew, 

23. — The accusative case is never put between the 
nominative and the verb. 

24. — The auxiliary verb is often elegantiy omitted. 
Ex, d|fi (tf) feif ID A|i !)0]A./&r he (is J our God. 

25. — The instance of a nominative case before a par- 
ticiple in English, as the man being dead^ (or tlie abla- 
tive absolute in Latin,) is expressed in Irish bv a dative 
098^ with the preposition bo, thus — Affi n)oe]i bo'^ 
fill n}A\ib. 
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26. — The Infinitive mood and participles goTern a 
genitive case, when tiie action refers to a determinate 
object, and follows the verb, as b^ ce^^^c ^o CApr^l 
to buy the mare ; but, if the object be not determinate, 
it goes before the verb like the nominative, as cAp^l a 
ceA^AC to buy a mare. If the object, though deter- 
minate, precede the verb, it will be in the accusative, 
as At) CO |t bo f AT)rAb to covet the gold, 

27. — The auxiliary verbs, with the aid of a noun, 
and certain prepositions united with personal pronouns, 
supply the place of verbs signifying power, necessity, 
want, knowledge, possession, or any affection of the 
body or mind, thus — ^ca A]Tt5tob ^5^119 / ha'Ue money ; 
bu& oc]iAf oti]tA they were hungry. The prepositions 
thus used are bo and le, witii aj*, }Xy or bf ; and A5, Ajt, 
and ua6 with b], ^ u^l, c^ and it^^b. 

28. — When Af or yx follow a word ending with a 
vowel, or bA or bub precede a word beginning with 
one, tiie verb unites with the word, thus— njAf [mA 
ir] Kt^!^ X\^ if that be true; VeiseA^ bAfb / was 
obliged. 

29. — The present participle, witii the auxiliary verb, 
is used to express the continuance of a thing ; thus — 
c& iDe A5 leAJjAb xr)o leAbAft lam reading my booh. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

30. — ^PJ^ has ]*A subjoined to it, when before a con-« 
sonant. The prepositions a, ], 30, le, |ie, and c]te, have 
an I* added to them where they precede an article, 

thus— Ar, ir. 3"r> i«ir> nin cner. 

31. — When be, the contraction of bo e 0/* rt, is used 
to express the comparative degree, the word *t)A, or 
]0i)A than^ is never used before the noun. 

32. — A preposition prefixed to a which requires the 
subjunctive mood, as a]c yx) a ]tA]b J^^x) the place 
where Finn was ; if the preposition be understood , 
and if the ) in 10 be omitted for the sake of euphony, 
the n must still be retained, and written thus — 'oa |tAi& 
in which he was. 

33. — The measure or extent of a thing is expressed 
by A]|t, thus — bA C[iO|5 A|]t ^||tbe two feet high. 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 

34. — The conjunctions Asuf anrf, and oo or, couple 
the same cases of nouns. 

35. — A5Uf is often contracted into Af and ]•, so also is 
the auxiliary verb tf often written f ; when a]* and ir 
meet together they are contracted into 'f Af, as 'f^f 
tiioft A!) obA^ii anc? ^€0;^ is the work ; and, when the 
vocative case follows 'f , the vocative sign is added to 
it, thus — Va 6tA am/, oA Gorf/ 

36. — When two or more adjectives come together, 
which are relatives to the same substantives, A5uf is 
often omitted, as c^ ff 65 ii)ATfec she is young (and) 
heauHJuL 

37. — The negative generally precedes the disjunctive. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

88. — None of the interjections eovem a case, except 
only TpA^t^s, which requires a dative. 
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ASPIRATION, Sfc. 

I have thought that it would afford considerable as- 
sistance to the learner, were the several cases brought 
together, in which the aspiration and eclipsing of initial 
consonants occur : for his information, therefore, I 
shall present them in two tables ; and, as in some degree 
connected with the same subject, shall superadd lists of 
the instances in which the letters d^ A, m, 9i, and t, are 
prefixed to original words. The student must be well 
acquainted with the last six tablesj^ or he will not be 
able to consult the Irish English Dictionary; they are 
all of them indispensably necessary towards the know- 
ledge of the language. 

I. — Cases in which the aspiration of the initial con- 
sonant takes place, if it be capable of undergoing that 
change. 

1. — Nouns after the article, in the 3d and 4th declen- 
sions, as already stated. 

2 — All vocative cases, except in nouns beginning 
with a ^, followed by a consonant. 

3. — Nouns substantive, when they follow an adjective 
in a compound word; unless they commence with d, *, 
or ty preceded by an adjective ending with n. 

4. — Adjectives following substantives, (except their 
initials be dy «, or t, after one ending in n,) in the nom. 
dat. and voc. sing, of the fem. gender ; and in the gen. 
dat. and voc. sing. masc. gender ; also in the gen. fem. 
plural. 

5. — Where one substantive governs another in the 
genitive plural, the latter may be aspirated, though the 
article be not used, as ^v)l5AbA^]t the blood of goats. 
(Neilson.) 

6. — Masculine adjectives, after the auxiliary verbs 
b^ and bv6, unless they begin with b or c. 

7. — All adjectives in the < superlative degree of 
comparison. 

8. — Nouns following the numbers aod and bo, except 
the initial letter be a b or c after aod. 

9 . — Nouns following the possessive pronouna in the 
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singular number, excepting the third person in the 
jfeminine gender, and also excepting nouns beginning 
with s, 

10. — Compound possessive pronouns have the same 
influence as their primitives on the initials of nouns 
foUowingthem. 

11. — ^The datives of personal pronouns are aspirated 
or not, according as may sound best ; but they are never 
so after b, i), or c, thus — ^f eAfifi 6u]c, or bu^c, it is better 
for you ; and ]f njiAp bAtb / desire • 

12. — The relative pronouns aspirate the initial con- 
sonant in the active voice. 

13. — The past tense of verbs, 

14. — The infinitive mood and the past partidple, 
unless this latter can be eclipsed, and 

15. — The potential mood, have their initials aspirated. 

16. — The interrogative participle c|a causes aspira- 
tion. 

17. — Interrogative participles cause aspiration in the 
past tense of the active voice. 

18.— The negative participles aspirate the initial in 
both voices. ( O'Reilly.) 

19. — The inten8itive*adverbs ao, jle, \ko and ^ajk as- 
pirate, unless the following initial be b f or t ; also, 
the adverbial participles pac, v) not, b since, n)^\i cls, 
and toi)A than, cause aspiration. 

20. — The prepositions a, be, bo, |:a, |:aoi, |:vi6, ^b|[i, 
ti)Aft, o, t^o^ii), cA]t, and c^e, produce aspiration ; be 
and bo aspirate the following noun, even though an 
article intervene, except in the case of an f ; aiti some- 
times aspirates, and sometimes not; 5 ad will indifier- 
ently require an aspirate, or the primary form^ in the 
following noun. 



* There is much difference of opinion between grammarians 
respecting the influence of particles on aspiration ; and indeed, 
as Neilson observes^ there is some difference between the 
several inhabitants of distinct proFinces — I chiefly follow 
O'Brien and O'Reilly. 
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21. — ^The conjunctions 5V|i, ii)a, n)roA create aspira- 
tion ; fi>A iff and the adverb 6 since^ cause it in the 
initial of verbs, excepting c^. 

22. — The interjection a, as a sign of the vocative 
case, causes aspiration. 



II.— £clq)sis of initial consonants takes place in tiie 
following cases. 

1. — In nouns of the 3d and 4th declensions, after 
the article, as before specified. 

2. — If two nouns follow each other, and the article 
be omitted, the second is eclipsed, thus — A^ft Jft^b t)D6 
^r the love of God> Neilson says that it must be aspi- 
rated, in the genitive plural. 

3. — The genitive singular of adjectives following 
substantives m tiie feminine gender, except they begin 
witii d, «, or e, and the substantive end with n. They 
are also often eclipsed, instead of aspirated, in such 
instances, in the dat. sing, and gen. plural, in the femi- 
nine gender. (Neilson,) 

4. — After the numerals 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

5. — Nouns in the plural, after the possessive pronoun, 
unless they begin with an s. 

6, — P Verbs, in the conditional mood; 

7. — And after interrogatives in the present and 
future tenses. 

8. — The participle past. 

9. — The prepositions a out o/^ Afti, Ag, 50, iA]t, and 
Tt^A cause eclipsis. 

10. — When the article comes between one of the 
prepositions, aj, aiji, Af, i:a, |:o, irr^b, srf, Ifi l^tr, 
n)A|t, 6, |itf, YtO|ii), ^-eAc, cAft, or cfte,and a noun in the 
singular number, the noun is eclipsed, as Af ai) bcfft 
out of the country — be and bo generallv cause aspira- 
tion m siich a case ; but if the noun begm with f , it will 
be eclipsed. 

II. — The conjunction bA tf^ causes eclipsis in active 
verbs. 
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IIL — The letter b is finequiB4tly used as a prefix to 
Wj[>r4f> as in i|ie fottawii^ casof^ l>€^idQs those m which 
it eclipses c. 

1. — bo before a vowel, or an ^ commencing a verb, 
in tlie past tense of tlie active voice, drops the o, and 
unites with the verb. 

2.— bo thy^ before a noun beginning with |:, loses 
the o, and joins with the noun, eclipsing the initial, 
thus — b^eA]i3 thy anger^ but this should be properly 
written, thus— 6'^eA^3. 

IV. — The letter b is added as a prefix to the foUorw- 
ing words, beginniiig. with vowels. 

1. — To nouns after the article, in the genitive sin- 
gular of the first deotensMNa ; and in all the cases of the 
plural, except the g^tive, of the first and second de^ 
clensions. 

2. — To nouns, after the feminine possessive pronoun, 
in the third person singular. 

3. — Nouns after the possessive pronoun thy^ in which 
case bo is frequently exchanged for h. 

4 Verbs, after the adverbial particles i)*, niA|i, not ; 

and i)ATij i)ACA|i? not 9 

6.— Nouns, after the prepositions a out of, 30, le, o, 
]te, and cpe. 

y. — M. when njo my occurs before a noun beginning 
with a vowel, or an |-, it drops the o, and unites with 
the word, thus — n)'Ai)ATD my soulj nj'f eAji for 1170 |:eA|i 
7ny husband, 

VI. — N. besides where it eclipses d or ^, is prefixed 
to words commencing with vowels — 

1. — In the genitive plural of nouns — but here it may 
be more properly considered as being separated from 
the article to which it belongs. 

2. — To nouns after the plural possessive pronouns. 
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3. — To the possessive pronoun in the third person 
of both numbers, after the prepositions 30, le, d, ]te, 
and c^e. 

4. — To verbs in the conditional mood. 

5. — To verbs in the active voice, and after the inter- 
rogative particle. 

6. — Not only to words beginning with vowels, but 
the letter ^9 after the conjunction i)oc^ not, 

7. — To words following the prepositions a in, and 
30 that, 

8. — As a part of the intensitive tv, the i being drop- 
ped, thus — D'\A\i\i^]n) I beseech, from ^A|t|tA]iD I ask. 

In general, the same accidents which cause eclipsis 
in consonants, require the prefix of t) to vowels. 

VII. — The letter t, besides the cases wherein it 
eclipses f , occurs before vowels as a prefix — 

1. — To masculine adjectives, in the nominative and 
accusative singular. 

2. — Masculine adjectives preceding substantives re- 
quire it in the dative singular, as well as in the no- 
minative ; feminine adjectives require it in the genitive 
singular. In the plural, it will m such a case be pre- 
fixed to the nominative and dative of both genders. 

3. — bo thy before a vowel, or ^, is sometimes changed 
into c, as well as into b) said then the ^ is lost in the 
pronunciation, as c'f:eA|t, thy husband. ( O'Reilly, on 
letter y:,) 

I shall here subjoin a table of the different signifi- 
cations of the particles a and bo. The learner wfll be 
greatly assisted by making himself well acquainted with 
them. 

^C is 1. — used sometimes for the article the, 

2. — It is a substantive, with several significations. 
3. — An adjective, as lofty, &c. 
4. — A possessive pronoun — his, her, its, their, 
5 — A relative pronoun — that, who, which. 
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^ is 6. — A sign of the infinitive mood. 
7. — A preposition — in, 
8. — A sign of the vocative ease. 
9. — A mark of interrogation. 
10. — A sign of affirmation, as a cA|rf). 

• 
Do is 1. — A sign of the dative case. 

2, — Tliy file genitive of cu. 
3. — The possessive pronoun — thy^ thine, your. 
4. — A sign of the infinitive mood. 
5. — Generally used as a sign of the indicative 
mood, past tense ; and of the potential mood. 
6. — A particle of negation. 
7. — With |:a, as pA 66 twice. 



FINIS. 



APPENDIX. 



I SHALL transcribe, from Neilson^s Grammar, an ac- 
count of the differences of pronunciation of Irish words 
in the different Provinces oi Ireland ; and present them, 
without any comment, on his authority, which is de- 
servedly esteemed. 

In general the accent falls on the first syllables^ and 
this principle is observed in the north of Ireland ; as, 
z^jiAX) bread; jt^futt a razor: but, in the south and 
west, they say <^|i-^o, ]tAfuft, &c. 

Again, wheno foUows c, 3, 117, or c, it is pronounced 
in the north like ft — as, ci^Ari) a bone, cpdm ; but in the 
south and west the true pronunciation is retained. 

V or 11), when aspirated, was originally sounded as 
v. Tliis ancient pronunciation is still used in the north 
of Ireland, and in Scotland, and the Isle of Man. 
It is also retained in the south, in the beginning of 
words ; and in the middle, if joined by a small vowel. 
But, if the next vowel be broad, as in the word 
|:o5ri)A|t harvest, which should be pronounced fdvar, 
those of the south entirely suppress the consonant; 
and, contracting the two syllables into one, they say, 
ioar. 

Throughout Connaught, Leinster, and some counties 
of Ulster, the sound of w is substituted for that of v, 
to represent b, and itj. Thus, 1170 rbAc, my son, (pro- 
perly sounded, mo vac,) is pronounced, nxo wac. 

Ch, at the end of words or syllables, is very weakly 
expressed by the natives of Ulster; ac receives no 
more force, than if it were written aIj ; and c, before 
c, is quite silent in all the country along the sea coast, 
from Derry to Waterford; thus, bj tiu]i)^ hocz there 
was a poor man, is there pronounced, b^ &tt|ne boc. 

Th is also omitted in pronouncing many words, such 
a§ ^tA]\i Jather, nj4^t^]\i mother, &c. in most of the 
counties of Ulster, and the east of Leinster, where 
^ese words are pronounced as if written ^a||i, w'^^]\i' 
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